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'  Peace.  I  am  aware  how  delicate  this  cate  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  that  wd 
subject  is,  and  how  much  injury  arises  from  shall  do  gooil  for  evil,  have  done  miracles 
loose  and  fabricated  accounts  in  relation  to  by  introducing  and  establishing  a  strong 
it.  Even  the  unsteady  guessings  and  con-  sense  of  justice  in  the  world.  A  few  only, 
fused  ruminations  of  dreaming  idiocy  are  and  but  very  few,  have  been  dis[K)S€(l  to 
capable  of  producing  a  serious  iutluence  up-  go  further.  In  tlie  cabinets  of  princes 
on  the  market.  The  desire  of  peace  is,  be-  and  slates  (if  we  except  that  of  our  ow'ii 
Sides,  so  strong  and  universal,  that  the  most  sainted  Washington)  forgiveness  of  ii^juries, 
palpable  alisii^dities  are  converteil  with  ea-  and  the  doing  gooil  for  evil  is  never  fouiub 
gerness  int(K  proofs  of  fair  promise.  In  all  Justice  is  sometimes  observed  tclwai*dd 
thin5l^ “  hope  deferretl  maketh  the  friends,  scarcely  ever  to  enemies, 
heart  sick;’’  but  in  regard  to  peace,  it  Indeed,  It  would  be  ditBcult  to  define, prr- 
seenis  that  to  hope  against  hope,’’  ispru-  cisely,  whsxi  justice  to  an  assailing  cnemtf  is- 
dent  and  wise.  He  has  attacked  you,  as  you  supiwwe,  uih 

If  peace  should  arrive,  (as  certainly  it  justly.  He  has  laid  waste  your  territories, 
may,)  it  will  he  a  blessing  which  no  exist- j  plundered  your  towns,  and  spread  const€r-» 
ing  circumstances  promise.  Generally,  it  I  nation^  (error  and  blood  over  your  unotfenik' 
is  much  more  discreet  to  calculate  that  a  ling  people.  What  then  ?  You  are  able  to 
state  of  things  which  already  exists  will !  make  him  feel  your  resen t irien t ;  you  nrO 
continue,  than‘  that  it  w  ill  be  changed.  And  ■  able  to  read  him  a  lesson,  which  future  gene* 
those,  therefore,  who  do  not  expect  a  peace,  rations  shall  rememl>er ;  j^ou  are  able  to  cut 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  in  their  asunder  the  sinews  of  his  power,  and  to 
business,  hazard  any  serious  part  of  their  prostrate  him  bleeding  and  panting  in  the 
fortunes,  upon  a  continuance  of  the  war,  dust,  shorn  like  Sampson  of  his  strength. — 
will,  in  the  end,  I  think,  be  found  to  have  You  are  able  to  do  this,  or,  and  as  it  regartls 
been  the  most  prudent.  the  course  you  are  to  adopt,  it  comes  to  the 

Notw'ithstanding  the  uniform  disposition  same  thing,  j/ on  think  you  are  able  to  do  it. 
of ,  (he  present  iwlminislration  to  keep  up  a  Now,  wdiat  w'ould  be  the  measure  of  jus- 
continual  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  while  ticc  ?  I  speak  not  now  to  those  whose  blind 
they  bore  French  insult  and  injury  willi  and  maddened  rage^  w  hose  hopes  of  plunder 
meekness  at  least,  if  not  with  pleasure,  it  and  eagerness  for  conquest  produced  the 
was  long  before  their  followers,  and  this  un-  ileclaration  of  war,  on  our  part,  hut  to  coolv 
happy  nation,  could  be  persuaded  to  plunge  jndicifius,  thinking  men,  to  federalists !  I  ask 
into  the  bloody  vortex.  il’Great  Britaiii,because  we  had  seduced 

To  moke  war  requires  the  assent  of  but  her  seamen  into  our  service,  contrary  (o 
one  power;  to  make  peace,  of  two.  tlieir  allegiance  to  her,  if,  under  pretence  of 

•  When  a  powerful  nation  makes  w^ar  upon  regaining  these,  a  thing  which  she  could 
a  weaker  ooe,  it  can  almost  aUvays  termi-  never  do  frr/  force,  she  had  invatietl  the 
nate  the  war  by  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Georgia  ;  If  she 
the  objects  it  sought  to  obtain.  But  when  had  de*-cended  upon  the  rich  towns  of  the 
the  war  is  commenced  not  bi/,  but  upon  the  Atlantic  for  ]>lun(ler,  and  declared  her  ilt- 
most  powerful  one,  success  on  its  part  pro*  termination  to  conquer  and  keep  the  whole 
duces  by  the  same  process,  resentment  for  province  of  Maine,  from  its  rightful  possess- 
the  injury,  and  pretensions,  which  but  for  ors;  if,  after  all  this,  she  had  been  com- 
the  war,  thus  made,  would  never  have  been  pletely  baffled,  and  had  lost  Niagara,  and 
advanced;  unless  indeed  the  power  attack*  Kingston,  and  Vrescott,  am!  Montreal,  with- 
ed  should  chance  to  be  singularly  moilerate,  out  a  reasonable  hope  of  regaining  them ;  if 
forbearing,  forgiving  and  magnanimous.  To  in  the  prosecution  of  hcr.nefarioiis  projects, 
fnends  good  men  are  frequently  (but  even  her  people  had  l>ecome  discontented  and  divi-' 
these  to  those  are  not  ahvays)  magnanimous,  deil,  and  her  government  bankrupt ;  w'ithout 
To  enemies,  few,  even  of  the  best  of  men,  men,  and  unable  to  raise  any,  except  by  a 
Very  few,  are  ever  found  even  just.  The  system  which  would  doom  the  head  of  hef 
precepts  of  Christianity,  although  they  incuh  prince  to  the  axe:  without  mooeyj  and  (bat 
VO  I.,  nr. 
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not  to  be  had,  though  sought  for  by  a  system 
of  taxation  cruel  and  uns[)aring  beyond  all 
example  :  I  ask  you,  federalists  !  with 
all  your  moderation  and  magnanimity,  I 
ask  what  would  be  the  measure  of  your 
justice  to  England,  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces?  Justly  incensed,  and  brilliantly  power¬ 
ful,  w  hat  would  be  the  measure  of  your  jus¬ 
tice?  Would  you  grant  a  peace,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  asked  ?  Would  you  forgive,  or 
would  v"ou  chastise  ? 

I,  who  know  you  well,  for  I  have  known  I 
you  long;  who  know  how' purely  devoted  I 
to  our  sacred  country  you  are,  how  innocent  | 
of  the  villain  uttered  epithets  of  iory  and  j 
British  paHhan^  1  know  what  you  would 
say ;  it  would  be,  punish  the  invader,  and 
take  his  strength  from  him,  lest  his  injus¬ 
tice  bring  us  again  into  jeopardy.  If  you 
would  say  so,  surely  those  whose  practices 
and  whose  lives  have  been  deformed  at  all 
times  by  an  unmanly  and  revengeful  hatred 
to  England,  would  say  the  same;  and  this 
nation  w  ould  be  uniinimous  to  continue  the 
war.  But  if  you  should  know  not  only 
that  the  British  cabinet  had  with  the  most 
determined  malignity  commenced  its  attack 
at  a  inomeiit  when,  striigirling  with  another, 
and  a  gigantic  foe,  our  condition  was  despe¬ 
rate,  but  that  the  great  hotly  of  the  British  I 
people  had  madly  and  cruelly  seconded  its 
cabinet,  at  the  O’.itset;  and  adhered  to  it, 
under  accumulated  misfortimes  and  disgra¬ 
ces,  simply  because  of  their  enmity  to  oiir 
country  ;  what,  federalists!  would  you  say 
then,  to  a  cabinet  and  a  nation  thus  equally 
frantic  against  you  ?  Would  you  say,  “/or- 
£:ive  or  would  you  say,  “  chasliser 
Would  you  terminate  the  war,  liecause  you 
vvere  entreated  ?  or  would  you  continue  it, 
that  you  might  weaken  and  instruct  your 
adversary  ? 

I  can  readily  fancy  that  some  intemperate 
tlemocrat,  mad  with  Ma<Uson,  mail  with  the 
federalists,  and  mad  with  himself,  is  ready, 

,  bursting  w  ith  vexation,  to  say,  this  man  is 
a  tory,  he  is  advocating  the  British  sidc.’*^ 

Gentle  reader!  let  the  fool  pass.  You 
and  1  unilerstand  each  other  w^ell.  Yon 
know,  that  if  the  picture  I  l^ave  drawn  he 
presented,  w  ith  a  mere  change  of  names,  to 
the  British  cabinet  and  the  British  people, 
we  do  at  once  discover  their  feelinjrs.  As 
I  have  supposed  me  should  think  of  and  feel 
towards  than  under  a  given  state  of  things, 
so  do  they,  in  fact  and  truth,  think  and  feel 
towards  us.  Whether  they  are  r^ht  or  not, 
h  what  I  have  not  meant  to  examine.  Who 


doubts  that  they  (hiiik  and  feel  as  I  Have 
dcscril>ed  ?  Who  can  doubt  ?  None  does, 
and  none  can.  Right  or  w  rong,  w  isely  or 
unwisely,  so  they  think,  so  they  feel. 

Now’,  then,  are  the  people  of  England  so 
much  belter  than  we  are,  or  is  its  calnnet 
so  much  better  than  its  people,  that  they 
will  act  better  towards  us,  than  we,  under' 
similar  circuinslanccs,  should  do  towards 
them  ?  In  my  poor  judgment,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  is  ridiculous. 

On  the  part  of  our  cabinet,  as  Svell  as  our 
people,  this  war  was  a  mere  matter  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  nutliiiig  else.  Mr.  Mydisen  aban¬ 
doned  the  (piestion  of  impressment,  and  it 
produced  no  sensation  of  disgust,  abhorrence 
or  even  distrust.  For  impressments,  he  had 
continued  the  war,  ami  this  war  with  all  its 
horrors  and  expenditures  of  money  and  Moo<l, 
was  affected  to  he  ajiproved  by  the  people, 
liecanseit  had  the  abolition  of  impressnientH 
for  its  object.  Mr.  Madison  abandoned  his 
impressment  pretensions,  and  yet  he  is  as 
much  adored  as  ever  ! 

The  (ruth  is,  that  neither  the  American 
cabinet,  nor  the  American  majority,  con- 
I  tended,  or  meant  to  contend,  for  ri^liLs if 
they  had,  tlie  cabinet  would  not  so  uncere¬ 
moniously  have  deserted'  and  abandoned 
things  so  sacred  as  ris;hts ;  nor  would  the 
people  so  readily  have  forgiven  them.  It 
was  a  strong,  and  a  long,  and  carefully  in- 
tlamed  feeling  against  England  that  was  the 
real  cause,  first,  of  the  'declaration,  and  then 
of  the  wicked  continuance,  of  the  war.  It 
was  not  for  rischts,  then,  that  we  commenced 
it.  Nor  is  it  for  ris'his  that  England  will 
continue  it.  Her  feeliiurs  too  are  awakened. 
Interests  may  he  reconciled — rights  may  be 
ailjusted:  but  such  feelings  as  have  been 
produced  between  the  two  countries,  pro¬ 
mise  an^’^  thing  rather  than  a  speedy  termi¬ 
nation  of  hostilities. 

“No  seeds  of  reconcilement  grow  where 
wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  sunk  so 
dee[).” 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  and  furi¬ 
ously  maintained,  too,  on  the  democratic 
side,  that  lioth  the  cabinet  and  people  of 
England  have  been  at  all  times  jealous  of 
our  increasing  power,  and  hostile  to  our 
prosperity.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  this 
is  true,  does  it  follow,  that  they  would  at  all 
times  have  desired  a  war  against  us,  if  they 
could,  but  have  hoped  to  prosecute  itsuccess- 
j fully.  Somedispositionof  the  sort  stated,  has 
I  no  doubt  existed  in  England  ever  since  the 
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j>eace  of  1783;  never  however,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  alleged.  Britain  felt  for  us,  neither 
all'ection  nor  kindness.  It  would  have  been 
very  strange  if  she  had.  The  principles 
of  fair  and  equal  justice,  however,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  really  neutral  adininiatration 
of  Gen.  Washington,  had  acquired  coiift- 
dence  every  where;  and  in  England  even 
applause.  The  prompt  and  effective  man¬ 
ner  in  which  French  robberies  and  insuUs 
were  resisted  and  punished  in  03  and  90, 
had  procured  the  praise  of  the  whole  world. 
But  Mr*  Jeffa'son  had  been  onh’^  a  few  years 
in  office,  when  a  system  of  bickering  and 
tantalizing  dijilomacy  was  adopted,  and  un¬ 
til  the  declaration  of  war  most  ridiculously 
persisted  in.  It  was  practised  towards  Efi- 
glandy  at  all  times,  whetlrer  there  was  actual 
occasion  for  conlplaint^  or  not :  but  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  it  was  ever  discovered  towards  France. 
The  ridiculous  measures,  usually  described 
by  the  term  restrictions^  professing  to  have 
for  their  object  resistance  to  both,  were  well 
understood  by  intelligent  men  ever^^  where, 
to  be  incapable  of  any  furthereffect  upon  the 
already  destroyed  and  interdicted  commerce 
of  the  suffering  victims  of  Najioleon.  Nomi- 
nally  BOTH  were  included ;  practically^  one 
ONLY  w'as  affected.  If  the  ill  will  thus  ma¬ 
nifested  towards  England,  when  struggling 

at  her  utmost  need,”  Was  calculated  to  re¬ 
vive  a  hatred,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  had 
been  for  years  diminishing,  the  rehned  h}’- 
pocrisy  with  which  the  system  w  as  justi¬ 
fied,  exacted  her  detestation  and  contempt. 

From  the  moment  when  the  fnio  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  system  was  developed,  I  have 
never  doubteil  that  enmity  to  the  United 
States  would  continually  increase  in,  and 
ultimately  pervade  the  w  hole  population  of, 
the  British  dominions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  that  even  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  United  States  were  extensively 
hated  in  England.  But,  that  act  blew  up 
every  latent  spark  of  resentment  into  fury; 
and  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  are,  beyond  all  question,  at  this  time, 
when  power  makes  resentment  daring  and 
im[>etuou3,  eager  for  revenge.  Unless  hu¬ 
man  nature  has  undergone  a  total  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
otherwise.  Palpable  indeed  must  be  the 
Calculations  of  interest,  or  imperious  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  shall  induce  them  to  turn 
their  arms  from  our  ill  fated  shores. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  our  administra¬ 
tions  have  not  been  guilty  of  what  is  above 
alleged,  and  that  such  questions  ought  not 


to  be  agitated  in  this  gloomy  season  of 
alarm  and  peril,  the  result  I  mean  to  esta¬ 
blish  is  not  affected,  if  it  be  but  allowed  nid 
that  1  have  given  a  correct  sketch  ol  Bri¬ 
tish  opinions,  and  British  feelings.  And  of 
this,  democrats,  w'ho  were*  assured  of  her 
inveterate  enmity,  even  before  our  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  cannot  doubt,  nor  can  rre- 
sonablc  men,  if  they  will  but  give  their  rea¬ 
son  scope,  doubt,  that  fit  this  moment,  the 
British  peoples  as  well  as  the  British  cabi¬ 
net,  are  to  the  United  States  as  resdiitful 
and  revengeful  enemies  in  feeling,  as  they 
w'ere  unnecessarily  and  disastrously  invi¬ 
ted  ami  compellcil  to  be,  in  fact. 

This  truth  established.  It  is  not  from  the 
feelings  of  the  British  people,  or  its  cabinet^ 
that  we  can  derive  a  hope  of  peace. 

Does  her  interest  invite  her  to  it  ?  8troiig 
indeed  must  the  glare  of  interest  be,  w  hich 
shall  pierce  through  the  mists  of  her  preju¬ 
dices,  allay  her  resentments,  and  sooth  her 
fury.  Whatever  may  he  said,  I  can  see  no 
sucli  interests.  Indeed,  if  there  had  been 
any  such,  they  would  have  produced  their 
effects  long  since. 

From  what  we  can  collect,  therefore^  of 
Britisli  feelings,  and  of  British  views  of 
British  interests,  it  seems  scarcely  possible, 
that  for  the  present  at  least,  we  can  have  a 
peace. 

And  I  do  fear  that  to  make  peace  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  interest  of  England,  tosifcnce 
her  resentments,  requires  such  sacrifices  on 
our  part,  as  I  pray  God  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  w'ilJ  never  consent  to  offer,  be  their  af¬ 
fairs  ever  so  wretchedly  conducted,  or  in 
ever  so  disastrous  a  condition. 

But  we  are  occasionally  amused  by  spe¬ 
culations  upon  what  may  happen  at  the  con¬ 
gress  at  Vienna.  T'hese  speculations,  how¬ 
ever  listened  to,  are  scarcely  w  orthy  of^iioh- 
terapt.  The  whole  liiey  can  amount  to  is, 
it  may  he^  or  it  may  not  he*  France  may 
quarrel  with  England  and  Holland :  Austria 
with  Russia ;  and  there  may  be  a  new  wTir 
in  Europe ;  and  when  there  is,  there  may  be  a 
disposition  to  peace,  on  the  part  of  Eng'and; 
and  when  that  happens,  there  may  be,  (w  hicli 
by  the  by  I  very  much  doubt,)  there  ?nay  be  a 
disposition  on  the  |)art  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
give  Britain  peace,  because,  forsooth,  6-^  will 
then  be  in  need  of  it.  Why,  by  the  very 
terms  of  his  last  instructions,  Mr.  Madison 
has  the  impressment  question  ready,  as  soon 
as  a  new'  war  shall  break  out  in  Europe.  It 
is  expressly  put,  that  his  demand  i^  with¬ 
drawn,  only  because  Great  Britain  is  not. 
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engaged  in  a  Enropeaa  war.  The  very 
things  to  whicli  we  look,  tlierefore,  however 
inijo'ohable,  slioiild  they  happen,  would  hut 
pix>!ong:  the  destructive  contest.  M  e  might, 
indeed,  in  sucti  an  event,  he  able  to  do  what 
England  is  doing  now,  follow  our  revenge ; 
but  an  American  peaccy  Mr.  Madison  presi¬ 
dent,  is  no  more  to  be  expected  from  a  new' 
war  in  Eurojje,  than  we  can  hope  to  gather 
grapes  from  thorns. 

When  Great  Britain  shall  have  satiated 
her  resentments ;  or,  when  she  shall  have 
been  propitiated  by  adequate  sacrifices;  or, 
when  she  shall  have  been  so  valiantly  re¬ 
sisted  and  repelled,  as  to  banish  all  hope  of 
making  us  suffer  more  than  she  herself  must, 
we  may  ho[>e  a  peace. 

Anolher  event  might,  perhaps,  have  its 
influence.  It  is  more  against  the  mm  who 
administer  our  offairsy  than  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  I’nited  States,  that  the  ill  will  of 
which  1  have  si>oken,  is  excited,  I»ecause 
from  these  maiy  and  not  from  the  people  have 
proceeded  the  measures  which  have  caused 
the  irritation  of  the  British  nation.  Their 
prints,  and  what  we  can  collect  of  their 
conversations,  leave  little  room  for  doubt  on 
this  head.  Administrafions  are  goveineil 
by  policy  ;  the  multitude  hy  feel  wee.  I  must 
therefore  he  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
iiny  change  of  admini^^t ration  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  ^-.ould  induce  a  British  administration 
reailily  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  objects  of 
probiible  attainment. 

'But  I  do  believe,  that  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  atfairs  sliould  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men,  of  whom  the  irritated  and  obstinate 
populace  of  England  could  say  “  these  had 
no  connexion  with  the  lhin<‘8  of  which  we 
complain;  these  are  free  of  all  participation 
in  restrictions  and  French  partialities  ;  these 
execrated  this  cruel  war  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed,  ami  ever  after;  ami  now  they  ask 
from  us  no  sacrifices  :  they  set  U  merely  for 
peace  and  repose."— 1  do  believe,  so 
far  from  the  British  calmiet  being  able  to 
conlinue  the  w  ar,  that  the  people  of  England 
would  hoot  them  from  Iluir  [ilaces,  if  they 
persisted  in  it.  One  day  beheld  the  people 
of  England  the  patient,  persevering,  invete¬ 
rate  enemies  of  France;  the  same  day  be¬ 
held  the  execr.'rted  object  of  their  hatred, 
•lethronetl ;  ainl  on  the  night  of  that  same 
day,  England  resounded  with  shouts  of  uni¬ 
versal  gooiV  will  to  France.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  if  he  had  even  been  so  inclined,  could 
not  have  continued  the  war  against  France 
for  a  single  week !  How  diflerent  would  the 


scene  have  been,  had  Napoleon  preserved 
his  throne. 

A  change  of  administration,  however, 
cannot  be  hoped,  htforr  March,  1815.  Mr. 
Madison  still  values  his  $23,000  more  than 
he  feels  his  ow  n  disgraces,  or  the  miseries 
of  his  country  !  From  a  change  of  admini- 
strati(ni,  therefore,  we  cannot  hope  a  8[)ee-. 
dy  peace,  because  that  change  cannot  soon 
hap|;en. 

All  that  is  left  ns,  then,  is  war!  And  it 
is  NOW  a  war  of  defence.  Our  country 
must  be  defended.  Every  hostile  tread 
must,  if  possible,  be  repelled. 

If  it  hail  pleased  God  to  grant  us  rulers 
capable  of  conducting  it,  we  sht'uld  look  to 
its  termination  with  more  cheerfulness  than 
we  can  now’  do.  But  as  it  is,  let  us  do,  one 
and  all,  every  thing  we  can.  Our  existence 
is  in  danger  !  the  enemy  is  at  our  door!  let 
us  unite  and  repel  him !  and  if  we  hope  to 
be  ultimntei}'  snccessfld,  let  us  learn  from 
experience,  how  suicidal  il  is  to  keep  longer 
in  [low  er  those  men,  who  have  so  repeatedly 
eviiice<l  their  incapacity  to  conduct  a  war, 
or  negoti.ite  a  peace.  Let  p^  rty  he  banish¬ 
ed  forever,  and  wliile  ot’k  country  is  the 
rallying  word,  littjs  insist  on  tie  departure 
from  power  of  those  who  are  unworthy  of 
our  country,  because  they  are  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  i(. 

AVitli  snrii  a  |>eo(»le  as  we  have,  and 
smdi  lea<!ers  as  we  MicaiT  have,  the  a'ssaults 
of  Britain  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  IlON,  CYRUS  KINGy 
OF  MASSACHUSETTSy 

Delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives 
efthe  Lnittd  Slates,  December  2, 1814, 

‘‘  On  a  hill  makime  further  provisions  for 
JHUmr  the  ranks  cf  the  army  (f  the  United 
Slatcsy'  hy  enlislinL’;  minors  witlmtt  the 
consent  of  their  parentSy  masters  or  srtiar- 
dians*—and  on  ether  measures  of  the  aebni- 
nistration. 

[Cn^Uinued,'] 

So  this  administration,  believing  that*  the 
imperial  robber  cf  France  had  the  royal 
bull  of  England  by  the  horns,  thought  they 
had  a  right,  (this  a  favourable  opportunity,) 
and  attempted  to  shear  him — but  most  un¬ 
fortunately  for  them,  the  royal  beast  broke 
from  the  imperial  robber,  trod  him  under 
foot,  and  is  now  pushing,  with  full  vigour, 
at  poor  Mr.  Madison  and  his  friends. 

Have  you,  sir,  been  more  fortunate  at 
home  in  continuing  the  pros[jerity  of  this  * 
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country  and  of  its  citizens  ?  The  bankrupt¬ 
cy  of  your  treasury,  and  the  misery  and 
f;roaii3  of  the  people,  pronounce  an  awful 
negative  to  tliis  question.  Still,  in  this  ru¬ 
ined  stale  of  the  country  and  impoverished 
situation  of  the  people,  you  call  upon  them 
for  more  men  and  moi*e  money.  For  this 
purpose  numerous  tax  bills  and  military 
bills  have  been  re  ‘orted.  And  with  these 
facts  staring  iiim  in  the  fice,  the  new  secre- 
ta’*y  the  fresh  h  ind  at  the  treasury  bellow  s, 
who  has  laboured  so  hard  to  blow'  up  public 
credit,  had  the  eilVontery  to  declare,  in  his 
first  report,  that  the  resou'rces  of  the  nation 
remain  ahnost  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the 
jro‘.  .niment;  because.  1  suppose,  his  hand 
liad  not  before  touched  them.  And  this, 
sir,  is  one  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  per¬ 
petual  r.  act  \!a lion  of  ofTicers  in  some  of  your 
departments.  No  sooner  is  one  leach  hrush- 
c't  from  tlie  veins  of  the  peoj>le,  than  a  fresh 
one  Is  fastened  on  them,  to  suck  the  last 
drop  of  their  lilood. 

You  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  in  two 
ways,  by  direct  and  indirect  taxes;  though 
the  genius  of  the  administration,  I  think, 
leads  them  to  the  indirect  mode,  that  the 
.liJiud  of  the  government  should  as  seldom  as 
possible  he  seen  by  the  yieople,  while  they 
are  picking  their  pockets.  'The  justice  of 
this  mode  may  well  he  questioned.  Wlien 
you  impose  a  direct  tax,  every  citizen 
knows  what  ho  has  to  pay — hut  w  hen  you 
tax  articles  in  the  hand  of  the  manufactu¬ 
rer,  the  retailer,  or  the  merchant,  they  add 
what  they  please,  certainly  never  less  than 
the  tax  for  advance  of  money  and  interest 
— and  thus  the  citizen  is  often  obliged  to 
pay  more  than  double  the  amount  of’  the 
tax.  Tlioiiffh  indeed,  sir,  in  the  present 
impoverished  situation  of  the  neoide,  T  can 
eee  little  diderence  in  the  tw  o  modes  of*  tax¬ 
ation,  than  !>etw'een  oetit  larcenv  and  roh- 
hery.  The  disposition  that  w'oiild  induce 
an  administration,  at  a  time  like  this,  to 
adopt  the  indirect  mode,  would  urge  an  un¬ 
fortunate  being,  in  humble  life,  clandestine¬ 
ly  to  pick-pocket,  or  rob  a  hen  roost — and 
the  evil  genius  that  would  impel  the  former 
to  resort  to  the  direct  mode,  would  embold¬ 
en  the  latter  to  attack  the  citizen  and  de¬ 
mand  his  money  at  the  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net,  or  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. 

[Mr.  King  was  here  cautioned  by  the  honoura¬ 
ble  speaker  not  to  violate  that  order  and  deco¬ 
rum  in  debate  which  tlie  rules  of  the  house  re¬ 
quired.  Thanking  the  hon.  speaker  for  the 
•  <^ution,  Mr.  King  replied  :  This,  sir,  is  a  sub¬ 


ject  which  I  never  will  debate  ;  but  with  the 
constitution  in  my  hand,  I  will  boldly  march  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  its  power,  and  there  be 
ready  at  all  limes,  to  give  to  rny  political  oppo¬ 
nents  a  practical  illnsti'ation  of  iiiy  ideas  of  tho 
riglits  of  a  representative,  and  of  the  privilege 
of  a  memi>e4‘.  I  never  will  wantonly  invade 
the  territory  of  my  adversary,  nor  without  a 
struggle  be  driven  from  my  own.] 

On  the  subject  of  taxes,  sir,  your  president 
in  his  first  message  at  this  session,  says,  “  we 
liave  seen  them  (the  people)  every  where  paying 
their  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the  great¬ 
est  promptness  and  alacrity.”  And  the  late  se¬ 
cretary,  Mr.  Campheli,  taking  the  pitch  from 
the  president,  celebrates,  in  the  same  strain, 
“  the  promptitude  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  present  taxes  are  paid.”  What  reward  do 
the  people  receive  for  all  this  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  their  country  ?  You  double  their 
burdens  a>id  increase  your  exactions.  You  have 
resolved  to  double  your  land  tax,  making  it  six 
millions  of  dollars ;  to  double  the  auction  and 
carriage  taxes;  to  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
taxes  on  retailers,  and  on  the  postage  of  letters 
and  newspapers;  it  is  natural, sir,  that  you  should 
increase  the  latter  tax ;  by  taxing  the  press, 
many  of  the  people  will  be  compelled  to  give 
up  their  newspapers,  and  thus  be  less  able  to 
scrutinize  the  conduct  of  this  administration. — 
On  domestic  distilled  spirits,  you  have  increased 
4<X)  per  cent,  lest  ttie  people  should  obtain  a 
drop  of  comfort  from  that  source.  And  to 
crown  the  whole,  you  have  resolved  to  add  twen¬ 
ty-one  now  iteiiis  to  your  list  of  taxable  arti¬ 
cles  ;  many  of  which,  such  as  the  taxes  on  hats, 
leath(T,  nails,  iron,  &c.  &,c.  will  fail  peculiarly 
heavy  on  those  who  are  poorly  able  to  pay. 

If  such  be  the  reward  of  their  patriotism,  you 
will  compel  the  people  to  try  the  eflect  of  a 
manly  resistance  to  such  oppression. 

But  happy,  happy,  would  it  be  for  this 
distressed,  this  devoted  people,  if,  after  thus 
depriving  them  of  tlieir  property,  in  many 
cases  of  their  last  dollar,  this  administration 
would  be  satisfied.  No,  but  the  people  must 
then  bestow  their  services,  must  surrender  their 
bodies,  an  I  spill  their  blood  for  these  iingi*atefiil 
men,  ill  carrying  on  this  ruinous  war.  .  For  thi# 
jmiqiose,  sundry  military  bills  have  been  report- 
e<l :  the  three  principal  may  lie  described,  as 
the  conscription  hill  of  the  senate,  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  bill  of  the  iioiise,  and  that  now  under  cou- 
sideration,  the  minor  conscriptiou  bill. 

The  great  obj.'*etion  to  all  these  bills  is,  that 
they  confound  tiic  distinction  made  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  between  the  regular  army  and  the  mi¬ 
litia,  a  subject  upon  which  no  mistakes  can  he 
made  except  such  as  are  wilful.  How  did  your 
predecessors,  and  how  ought  you  to  exercise  the 
constitutional  power  of  raising  armies  ?  By  vo- 
hintary  enlistment  of  persons  capable  of  con¬ 
tracting;  for  enlistment  is  only  a  contract.  Con¬ 
gress  has  power  to  provide  for  organizing, 
ariuing  and  disciplining  the  inlKtia,  and  for  go- 
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verning  sucli  parts  of  them  as  may  1)c  employe<l 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  re.<?crving 
to  the  states  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  authority  of  trainins;  tlie  inili- 
tia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
congress.”  Also,  ”  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions.” — 
Aud  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States,  the  president  shall  be  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  thereof.  Now,  sir,  congress 
has  already  passed  laws  for  organizing  the  mili¬ 
tia  into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  batta¬ 
lions  and  companies  ;  and  they  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  accordingly.  Also,  for  arming  the  mi- 
jitia,  aud  which  you  have  partlalli/  executed  ; 
and  for  some  of  the  oilier  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  constitution.  They  are  then,  sir,  by 
•your  constitution  and  laws,  and  they  were  sucli 
in  most  states,  before  tlie  constitution  was 
adopted,  or  your  laws  enacted,  an  independent,  | 
organized,  armed,  disciplined  cor,)s,  in  the  re¬ 
spective  states,  with  an  independent  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  over  each.  And,  sir,  congress  can 
now  approach  them  in  no  other  form,  nor  through 
3ny  other  channel,  than  that  of  this  indepen¬ 
dent  commander,  any  law  or  laws  of  congress  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Now,  sir,  what  do  your  two  first  hills  contem¬ 
plate  ?  That  from  the  senate,  which  is  drawn 
w  ith  great  art,  and  may  be  abused  to  the  worst 
of  purposes,  does  indeed  call  upon  the  executive 
of  the  states,  for  their  respective  quotas  of  the 
militia  required,  but  after  that  we  bear  no  more 
of  the  state  authority.  The  second  section  di¬ 
vides  the  whole  militia  into  as  many  classes  as 
there  are  soldiers  required  from  each  state,  or¬ 
dering  each  class  to  furnish  one  ;  tlic  tbinl  sec¬ 
tion  directs  the  commanders  of  companies  what 
persons  to  enrol,  and  to  make  their  returns  to 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  United  States  ;  he 
is  to  send  his  orders  to  the  commanders  of  In  i- 
gades,  and  these  again  to  the  commanders  of 
regiments,  who  are  to  issue  their  orders  to  com- 
jiiandcrs  of  companies,  and  to  see  the  draft 
made.  And  these  state  officers,  over  whom  you 
have  no  legal  control,  till  called  into  your  ser¬ 
vice,  are  to  be  fined,  imprisoned  aud  cashiered, 
if  they  do  not  obey  your  illegal  mandates  ;  and 
all  this  without  consulting  tlieir  constitutional 
commanders  in  chief.  Now,  sir,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  they  do  obey  those  mandates,  they 
will  be  liable  to  line  and  imprisonment  under 
the  state  laws  ;  you,  therefore,  place  them  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.  And  thus  the  poor  imlitia  of¬ 
ficers  are  to  be  cut  up,  whether  they  obey  or 
disobey. 

But,  sir,  the  conscription  bill  of  the  house  is 
still  more  destructive  of  qur  militia ;  it  goes, 
sir,  to  disband  the  whole ;  to  melt  it  down  to 
one  common  mass ;  and  out  of  this  chaos  makes 
.  up  sijuads  of  twenty-five,  each  of  which  is  under 
severe  penalties  to  furnish  a  man  during  the 
war  for  the  regular  array.  If,  sir,  you  have  a 
right  to  take  a  twenty-fifth,  you  may  take  the 
whole,  and  convert  the  >\bole  militia  into  a 


standing  pr  regular  army  undt  r  the  command  of 
your  president ;  thus  completely  annihilating  the 
state  sovereignties.  The  great  mistake  is,  sir, 
that  you  uiHiertakc  to  comniand  the  militia  be¬ 
fore  they  are,  according  to  the  eonstitutiou,  call¬ 
ed  into  the  aetiial  service  of  the  United  States. 
To  illustrate  my  meaning,  suppose  the  case  of 
tw’o  independent  commands  under  your  laws, 
where  one,  in  case  of  necessity,  is  required  to 
support  tlie  other;  take,  if  you  please,  the  case 
of  General  Izard  ami  General  Brow  n.  The  lat¬ 
ter  lias  occasion  lor  a  tbonsand  men  from  com- 
maud  of  the  former ;  according  to  the  bill  from 
the  senate.  Brown  calls  upon  Izard  for  that  num¬ 
ber,  but  lest  Izard  should  not  comply,  be  di¬ 
rects  Izard’s  subordinate  officers,  without  con¬ 
sulting  their  commander,  to  send  him  the  num¬ 
ber  required,  aud  tlireatons  to  cashier  tlieui  if 
they  do  not  instantly  comply— -or  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  of  the  bouse,  Bixivvii 
goes  to  Izard’s  array,  disbands  the  whole,  cuts 
it  up  into  tw’enty-fives,  and  takes  one  man  from 
each.  Do  yon  suppose,  sir,  that  such  orders  or 
such  conduct  would  be  submitted  to?  Are  they 
not  subversive  of  all  military  siiliordinatioi), 
and  destructive  to  our  militia — the  guardians  of 
our  rights  and  liberties  ?  1  again  repeat,  sir, 

that  the  militia  of  eaiii  litate  are  an  indept  ii- 
dent,  organized  and  armed  corps,  witli  an  inde¬ 
pendent  commander  in  chief  over  each  ;  that 
yon  must  approach  them  as  such  :  and  I  will 
add,  that  if  yon  attempt  to  do  it  in  any  other 
manner,  you  will  be  received  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

The  necessity  of  considering  the  militia  in 
this  light  is  apparent ;  it  is  the  physical  force 
of  the  state  to  defend  it  against  all  aggrcfssions, 
liable  to  be  called  upon  at  a  moment’s  wariiiug; 
blit  if  the  United  Stales  can  Urns  interfere  wilii 
it  at  pleasure,  take  such  part  as  they  please  and 
garble  it  to  suit  their  purposes,  they  will  niiu 
tlie  system  aud  deprive  the  states  of  tlieir  only 
protection. — Suppose  a  state  suddenly  invaded, 
and  an  instant  call  upon  an  adjoining  state  be¬ 
comes  necessary  ;  what  will  you  <lo  niihout  an 
organized 'militia  to  Uv  to  the  relief  of  siirli 
stale  ?  Or  w  hat  will  you  <lo  Jhr  one,  if  your 
present  plans  are  adopted  ?  Besides,  sir,  is  not 
the  state  commander  of  the  militia  the  best 
judge  from  what  part  of  his  command,  on  a  call, 
the  ti-jops  can  most  safely  be  detached  ?  But 
your  plans  go  to  take  the  militia-men  indiscri¬ 
minately  from  every  part  of  the  state,  although 
a  large  proportion  of  them  may  be  on  duty,  or 
a  part  of  the  state  invaded.  Such  arbitrary 
plans  can  only  be  calculated  to  destroy  the  mi¬ 
litia  system,  and  of  course  the  sovereignty  of 
tlie  states.  The  militia  system  of  New  Baigland, 

sir,  is  almost  coeval  with  its  settlement,  and  I 
trust  in  God,  and  on  the  valour  of  her  sons,  that 
it  will  be  coextensive  with  her  existence. 

But,  sir,  the  principle  embraced  in  the  minor 
conscription  bill  is  the  most  inhuman,  immoral 
and  oppressive,  that  ever  was  attempted  to  be 
established  by  tins,  and  of  course,  by  any  other 
assembly  called  delil^erative,  I  mcap«  sir,  the 
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authorlly  Intended  to  be  given  to  your  recruit-  his  child  from  him — the  price  of  blood 
.iiig  officers  to  enlist  minors,  without  the  consent,  he  too  has  a  property'in  the  service  ol  the 
or  even  against  the  u  ill  of  the  parent,  master  or  till  twenty-one,  which  you  cannot  take  “tor 
guardian  :  in  otlier  words,  and  in  effiict,  if  car-  public  use  without  just  compensation.” 
ried,  to  steal  the  tvard  from  his  guardian,  entice  Relieve  me,  sir,  as  your  laws  now  stand,  this 
the  apprentice  from  his  master,  and  to  seduce  war  has  already  introduced  into  private  families 
tiie  ciiild  from  Itis  parent:  and  thus  destroy  too  much  distress.  On  this  very  snlycct  ot  en- 
*•  all  the  charities  of  father,  son  and  brother.”  listing  minors,  the  most  inhiimau  and  distressing 
Where  were  the  feelings  of  the  father,  when  acts  have  been  perpeti-ated  by  some  of  your  re - 
the  cold  politician  could  recommend  such  a  cruiting  officers.  Minors  have  been  often  eo 
horrid  principle  ;  nay  a  father  could  iioi,  achris-  li''ted  without  the  consent  ot  their  parents—ana 
tiaii  would  not  do  it.  when  those  parents  have  demanded  tliein  of  your 

And,  sir,  besides  outraging  the  best  feelings  officers,  they  have  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  and 
of  tlie  heart,  the  principle  violates  several  im-  when  they  have  called  in  the  civil  authority  to 
.portant  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Suppose,  enforce  their  demands,  it  has  been  resisted  ^ 
sir,  an  optioser  ol  the  constitution  Jiad  inquired  force  ot  arras — and  the  unhappy  youth  marched 
of  its  f  lends  before  its  adoption,  how'  the  power  off,  in  the*  dead  ot  night,  and  concealed  Iroin  his 
to  raise  armies  was  to  be  exercised,  his  answer  parent.  And  when  driven  by  the  severity  oi 
inii'>t  iiave  l>eeii,  by  the  voluntary  and  fair  en-  his  officers,  the  suffering  child  has  fled  to  his  pa- 
listment  of  persons  capable  of  contracting :  this  temal  mansion  for  protection  that  inan>ion,  the 
would  tiave  satisfied  the  parent,  master  and  castle  ot  his  parent,  has  been  surrounded  at  night 
guardian,  because  they  would  have  known  that  by  ruffian  soldiers,  its  sanctity  violated,  its  doors 
their  wards,  apprentices  and  children,  under  hurst  open,  and  the  struggling  child  torn  from 
tw'eiity-oiie,  w'ere  incapable  of  forming  such  tfie  arms  ot  his  distracted  mother.  Another  in¬ 
contracts.  Can  you,  then,  sir,  asraiiist  common  stance,  I  know,  wdiere  a  child,  eiitieed  away  and  ^ 
law'  and  common  right,  by  an  act  of  yours,  con-  enlisted,  run  to  the  arms  ot  his  father  for  safety 
for  a  capacity  to  enlist  or  contnet,  which  did  —the  father  and  sou  were  tvay-laid  by  armed 
not  exist  at  the  formation  of  the  constitiitiou  ?  soldiers  in  the  woods,  werejattacked  with  swords 
Sir,  the  illustration  so  pointedly  stated  by  my  pistols,  and  the  suffering  child  forcibly  ta- 

hon,  friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Ward)  in  a  dif-  fro'ti  the*  wounded  parent.  If  these  cruel- 

ferent  manner,  respecting  married  w'omeii,  had  ties  are  inflicted  contrary  to  law,  what  accumu- 
occiirred  to  me,  in  relation  to  their  inability  to  lation  of  distress  may  we  not  anticipate,  when 
conli-act.  You  have  occasion  in  your  armies,  they  shall  be  authorised  by  law  ?  I  speak  of 
for  w'omcn  to  attend  tlie  sick,  and  to  nurse  some  ^acts  which  I  do  know — of  distresses  of  daily  oc- 
of  your  old  generals :  siifipose  you  should,  by  enrrence — of  crimes  which  have  wrung  the  fa- 
law,  attempt  to  authorize  your  officers  to  re-  ther’s  heart  with  an;^uish,  and  filled  his  house 
emit  some  women  for  these  necessary  purposes,  with  misery  and  wo. 

and  as  married  w'oinen  are  generally  mo'^t  e\pe-  This  act,  sir,  authorises  your  recruiting  offi* 
ricnced,  you  should  instruct  yaur  officers  to  con-  eers  to  enlist  into  yoiir  army,  any  free,  eftective, 
•tract  with  such,  w'ithout  the  consent  of  their  hiis-  able  bodied  man,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50. 
bands.  Do  yon  suppose  that  such  a  law  ought  Now%  sir,  w  hat  kind  of  a  free,  able  fiodied  man, 
to  be  executed  ?  Should  you  imagine  it  consti-  is  a  strippling  of  eighteen,  under  the  authority 
tiitional?  If  not,  neither  is  it  so  in  regard  of  mi-  of  his  parent,  or  Iwiiiid  to  a  master.  I  agree 
iiors,  for  they  no  more  than  married  women  can  with  the  honourable  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
by  law  contract ;  nor  can  you  any  more  confer  (Mr.  Hopkins,)  wdiose  zeal  and  intelligence  I 
the  capacity  upon  the  one  than  ujmn  tlie  other,  have  often  admired  (they  I  think  were  misappli- 
Besidcs,  sir,  by  the  constitution  “  no  states  ed  here)  that  the  minor  contemplated  by  this 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  bill  is  not  “  The  infant 

contracts  ;”  you  will  not  conVnd  that  this  pro-  Mewling  and  puling  in  Uie  nurse’s  arms.” 
hibition  to  the  several  states,  confers  the  pow'er  Nor,  sir,  can,  or  ought  he  to  be — a  soldier 
on  the  United  States  :  because  but  for  the  pro-  ‘Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  barb, 
hibition,  it  would  have  been  reserved  to  the  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  iu  quarrel, 
states  or  people,  though,  I  trust  in  God,  never  Seeking  the  hiibhle  reputation 
have  been  exercised.  But  pass  this  law,  and  Even  in  the  cannon’s  month.* 
you  not  only  impair,  hut  dissolve  a  thousand  I  would  ask  that  honourable  gentleman,  what 
solemn  contracts,  now'  authorised  by  law,  be-  such  a  strippling  wmnld  do  in  battle,  opposed  to 
tween  parents,  masters  and  guardians.  You  at-  his  huge  frame  and  nervous  arm  ?  Couhl  he 
tempt  to  do  more ;  impiousiy  to  sever  that  be-  turn  your  bayonet,  or  stop  the  descouding 
tween  parent  and  child,  formed  by  the  finger  of  sword  ?  Believe  me,  he  could  not.  No,  sir, 
God,  in  the  heart  of  man.  boys  of  that  age  cannot  bear  the  hardships  of  a 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  master  is  to  camp,  much  less  can  they  withstand  the  stock 
receive  part  of  the  bribe  which  is  to  entice  his  of  battle,  or  breast  the  storm  of  war. 
apprentice  from  him;  for  we  deny  your  right  If  what  I  have  urged  will  not  Induce  you  to 
thus  to  entice  or  enlist  him.  It  is  well  that  arrest  the  progress  of  this  bill,  I  appeal  to  you, 
you  do  not  thus  insult  the  parent  bv  offering  him  I  beseech  you,  as  friends  of  hu.^ianity,  to*  spare 
^orae  of  the  pieces  of  silver,  ^yhich  are  to  betray  the  tears  which  the  passage  ol*  this  law  wilt 
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ranse  to  flow ;  f  appeal  to  you  as  fatliers,  by 
every  eiKJearing  tie  which  binds  yon  to  your 
JuJdreiiy  not  to  dcjirivc  tiic  aged  parent  of  the 
child  of  bis  youth;  the  support  and  solace  of 
Jiis  declining  yeai’s,  least  you  may  bring  bis  gray 
bairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  entreat  you 
to  make  the  case  your  own  ;  suppose  a  darling 
child,  an  only  ^son.  snatciied  froin  you  by  the 
scourge  of  war  ;  in  the  language  of  grief  and  of 
uatnre,  yon  will  ejfclaim  :  “  Would  to  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O !  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !” 

James  Madison,  JVesident  of  the  United 
fUates,  the  father  of  this  system  of  conscription 
ibr  America  ;  (as  his  unfortunate  friend  Bona¬ 
parte  was  of  that  of  France  ;)  this  he  announ¬ 
ced  in  his  message,  before,  referred  to,  as  follows  : 
“  I  earnestly  renew  at  the  same  time,  a  recom- 
rnendation  of  such  changes  in  the  syslcm  of  mi- 
lilia  as  by  classing  and  disciplining  Ibr  the  more 
prompt  and  active  service,  tlie  portions  most 
rapal)le  of  it,  will  give  to  that  great  resource 
for  the  public  safety,  all  the  reipiisite  energy 
and  clKciency.”  His  plans,  therefore,  substantial- 
.Jy  embiaced  by  these  conscription  bills,  were  af¬ 
terwards  submitted  to  congress  bv  his  secretary 
of  war,  James  Monroe,  and  by  him  attempted 
to  be  recommended  to  the  American  people,  by 
the  plea  of  necessity  : 

“  So  spake  the  fiend,  and  nnlh  necessity 

2 he  tyrant* s  plea,  excus’d  his  devilish  deeds.” 

Your  president  further  says,  in  the  same  mes¬ 
sage  :  “.We  see  tlie  people  rushing  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  scenes  where  danger  and  duty  call. 
.In  ofleiing  their  blood,  they  give  the  surest 
.pledge,  that  no  other  tribute  will  be  withlield.” 
If  this  be  true,  sir,  where  is  the  necessity  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  constitution,  to  impose  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  military  despotism,  and  French  conscri|)- 
tion.  That  it  is  true,  in  one  sense,  the  acknow'- 
"Jedged  and  tried  virtue  and  patriotism. ot  the 
people  are  proof;  but  it  is  at  the  call  of  the 
state  authorities,  (now  our  only  efficient  rulers,) 

,  that  they  fly  to  arms,  to  defend  our  soil,  and 
every  thing  dear  to  them ;  this  tliey  are  deter¬ 
mined  todo,  against  all  invaders;  not,  how^ever, 
as  a  tribute  to  Nero,  bnt  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
themselves  and  their  country. 

As  to  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  country,  we  hear  much  said  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  both  sides  of  the  house  ;  and  compa¬ 
risons  (too  often  odious)  have  been  made  be- 
tw’een  the  relative  patriotism  of  the  west  and 
north  ;  these  sectional  views  I  regret  as  much  as 
any  one  ;  especially  when  rendered  necessary  hy 
the  constant  oppression,  by  the  administration, 
of  particular  sections  of  the  country.  The  go¬ 
vernors  of  New  England  have  been  traduced,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  fall^down  and  worship  the 
idol  of  democracy,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the 
'vest  have  continually  celebrated  the  devotion  of 
their  states  to  the  powers  that  are.  In  the  first 
and  second  session  of  the  thirteenth  congress, 
we  are  almost  deafened  with  their  cry  of  patri¬ 
otism  and  proffers  of  service ;  but  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,,  the  tune  appears  a  little  changed,  it  is  now 
said  that  the  people  must  be  encouraged  ;  that 


it  is  WTong  to  expect  them  to  save  their  country 
without  a  liberal  compensation  ;  in  other  words, 
nothing  ;  no  patriotism.  Sir,  I  am  dis|M)sed  to 
do  more  than  justice,  if  possible,  to  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  w’cst ;  I  most  cordially  acknowledge 
them  as  brethren ;  many  of  them  are  from  New 
England,  I  know  them  to  be  hardy,  hold’and  en¬ 
terprising.  But,  sir,  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for 
onr  poor  country,  that  the  stock  of  patriotism 
of  the  west,  and  onr  national  tivassjry  should 
both  he  exiiatisted  at  the  same  moment.  1  can¬ 
not  say  that  there  was  any  iiitimate  connexion 
between  them,  or  that  the  one  received  its  ali¬ 
ment  from  the  otiier.  1  only  mention  facts 
which  have  been  announced  on  this  floor. 

Pause  for  a  moment,  sir,  and  reflect  upon  the 
manner  in  which  you  have,  attempted  to  raise 
and  recruit  your  army,  for  carrying  on  tins 
ruinous  war.  At  first  you  ap[)cal  to  tlie  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  people,  to  support  you  in  this  rash 
measure,  ■  and  expected  to  raise  an  army  by 
offering  the  usual  bounty  and  waiges;  disap¬ 
pointed  in  that  expectation,  you  next  attempted 
to  buy  soldiers,  and  authorized  your  recruiting 
officers  to  give  for  them  in  bounty,  land  and 
waces,  about  tlie  value  of  a  prime  slave  in  the 
south.  And  those  who  were  tempted  by  the 
price  only,  to  sell  themselves  to  you,  except  to 
save  their  families  from  starving,  deserve,  to  be 
slaves.  Thus  baffled  in  all  your  attempts  to 
enlist  the  people  on  your  side,  in  this  war,  you 
intend  by  these  conscription  bills,  sticking  to 
the  slave  principles  still,  to  kidnap  the  p(;o- 
ple.  as  yon  would  slaves,  and  they  will  deserve 
this  fate,  if  they  tamely  submit  to  such  op¬ 
pression. 

We  were  gravely  told,  the  other  day,  by  an 
hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Barnet,)  in  debate,  that 
this  was  the  people’s  war,  that  they  must  aiwl 
should  come  out  and  figlit  their  own  battles.  It 
was,  I  think,  sir,  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
people  of  *his  country  to  call  an  act  theirs, 
passwl  by  so  lean  a  majority  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives.  No,  sir,  you  passed  the  act  declaring 
war  at  your  peril,  as  you  pass  every  other  law ; 
if  it  be  a  salutary,  if  it  prove  benefliual  to  the 
country,  the  people  will  support  you  :  if  not, 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  ought  to  fall  upon  your 
own  heads.  That  hon.  gentleman  said  further, 
tliat  they  had  heretofore  fed  the  people  with 
soft  corn ;  that  is,  treated  them  too  kindly,  rem 
dcred  them  too  prosperous  and  happy.  What, 
in  the  name  of  God  does  this  hon.  gentleman 
mean  by  this.  What  species  of  distress,  what 
complication  of  misery  have  you  failed  to  bring 
upon  the  people  in  the  last  seven  years?  a 
whole  apprenticeship  of  wretchedness.  Have 
you  not  destroyed  their  commerce ;  paralyzed 
their  industry  ;  loaded  them  with  taxes,  (after 
depriving  them  of  the  ability  to  pay,)  forced 
them  into  your  ranks,  to  support  their  wives 
and  children;  subjected  them  to  frequent  and 
harassing  calls  lor  militia  service,  often  dis¬ 
charging  them  therefrom,  without  clothing  or 
pay,  far  from  their  families  and  friends,  sick, 
distressed  and  wounded  ?  And  what,  let  me  ask, 
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15  the  situation  of  a  whole  army  in  the  north, 
fo  patlietirally  described  by  an  bon.  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Ingliara,)  at  this  incle¬ 
ment  season  of  the  year,  in  that  severe,  cold 
climate,  destitute  of  clothes,  with  nothing  to 
cover  them  but  the  heavens,  no  friendly  man¬ 
sion  to  receive  their  wounded  bodies,  unless  the 
friendly  earth,  in  compassion  of  their  suffering, 
should  open  her  bosom  and  receive  them  and 
their  miseries  forever. 

If  this,  sir,  be  to  treat  the  people  with  soft  coni, 
I  pray  that  hou.  gentloman  to  give  it  to  his  slaves, 
and  not  to  freemen.  But  he  further  remarked,  that 
they  have  been  hitlierio  daubing  the  people  with 
iintempered  mortar  :  There,  sir,  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him.  When  the  great  Jefferson  (I  mean  great 
in  theory,  but  little  in  fact,  the  author  of  the  de¬ 
claration  of  independence,  and  the  hem  of  Carter’s 
Moiiiitain,)  in  his  inaugural  address  in  honeyed, 
though  deceitful  ncuents,  which  never  ought  to  be 
forgotten  by  his  friends  or  forgiven  by  the  friends 
of  our  country,  said  we  were  ail  federalists,  all  re- 
{inhlicuiis — (all  white  all  black)  he  daubed  the  fieo- 
jde  willi  Iintempered  mortar. — Mr.  Madison,  (the 
destniycr  of  Washington,  ns  he  would  be  of  every 
one  that  bore  his  name  or  revered  liis  virtues,)  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  great  predecessor,  has, 
in  many  of  his  messages,  and  by  many  of  bis  acts, 
daubed  the  people  with  untcmpcml  mortar,  till  the 
political  fabric,  like  the  remains  of  the  edifices 
around  ns,  is  tnmhiing  to  ruins. 

We  have,  indeed,  sir,  fallen  on  evil  times,  and 
this  is  a  strange  government  under  which  we  suf¬ 
fer.  Our  constitution  is  beautiful  in  theory;  on 
reading  it  we  should  suppose  that  the  people  were 
every  tiling,  and  that  it  couhl  not  fail  of  render¬ 
ing  lliLMii  prosperous  and  happy,  as  indeed  it  did  un¬ 
der  the  wise  administration  t-f  Washington,  but 
since  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  it 
aj»pears  to  be  entirely  changed ;  as  now  administer¬ 
ed,  we  should  suppose  that  tiie  people  were  made 
for  the  government,  not  the  government  for  the 
people,  and  that  the  great  duty  c»f  the  people  was 
to  maintain  a  corrupt  administration,  with  its  thou¬ 
sand  ilependents  anil  hungry  expectants,  in  itlle- 
iiess  and  dissijmlion.  Yon  tax  the  people,  yon  de¬ 
prive  them  of  employ  and  property  ;  you  tight  your 
battlen  with  the  peo(»le,  and  when  your  severity 
forces  them  to  desert,  you  shoot  them  by  dozens; 
And  ail  this  is  done  in  the  name  and  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  “  We  the  people,”  stand  first  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  last  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  it. 

AVhen,  sir,  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house 
have,  in  behalf  of  the  |)eoplc,  accused  Mr.  Madison 
and  sojiie  of  his  cabinet,  of  high  crimes  and  misde¬ 
meanors,  the  friends  of  these  men  have  referred 
them  to  the  constitution  for  their  impeachment  and 
punishment. — Cruel  insult  and  mockery  !  Impeach¬ 
ment  !  Who,  in  the  name  of  God,  are  to  vote  and 
carry  up,  [I  ask  pardon,  sir,  I  should  say  down, 
every  thing  in  tliis  strange  government  is  sadly 
turned  topsey-turvey.]  Who,  I  repeat  in  the  name 
of  God,  ai*e  to  vote  and  carry  down  articles 'of  im¬ 
peachment  against  these  high  offenders  ?  Is  it  not 
the  majority  on  this  lloor  ?  the  best  friends  of  the 
executive  ?  tlie  advisers  and  abetters  of  some  of 
the  most  oppressive  acts  of  which  we  complain  ^ — 
Will  they  vote  articles  of  impeachment  wliich  go  to 


criminate  themselves?  It  h  too  much  to  expect  ofr 
poor  human  nature,  constituted  as  it  is.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  returning  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty  to 
the  people,  and  I  well  know  I  violate  all  probability 
by  the  supposition^  the  majority  should  be  imlnced 
to  perform  this  sacred  office,  after  this  grand  inquest 
for  the  body  of  the  nation,  us  it  is  sometimes  call¬ 
ed,  have  found  a  true  bill — what  is  the  lK)dy  ot  pe¬ 
tit  jury  which  is  to  try  it?  Is  it  a  packed  jury  ? — 

J  No,  not  so  good ;  for  then  there  would  be  a  light 
to  challenge;  but  the  people  must  take  them  «r 
tiiey  find  them,  unanointed,  with  all  their  party 
and  political  sins  about  them. 

Yes,  sir,  when  you  approach  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  yon  go  one  step  nearer  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  one  step  nearer  the  head  of  power,  patron¬ 
age  and  corruption.  The  pre.^ient  majority  in  that 
body  are  personal  friends  and  advisers  of  the  presi- 
ilcnt — they  are  connected  by  official  duties,  con¬ 
firm  his  nominations,  extend  the  executive  patron¬ 
age,  whereby  the  offices  of  the  people  are  made  use 
of  as  instruments  to  debauch  and  corrupt  them— 
can  you  expect  such  a  majority  to  find  one  of  theiV' 
friends  guilty,  when  the  verdict  would  seal  their, 
own  condemnation  ? 

'Phis  consolidation  of  the  different  departments 
of  govermnent,  I  must  observe  to  you,  sir,  is  one  of 
the  high  crimes  which  this  administration  have 
committed  against  the  constitution  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  For  party  and  cornipt  purposes,  yon 
hiive  broken  down  the  barriers,  interposed  by  the 
c/jnstitntion  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  between 
the  several  departments  of  power — whereby  this 
administration,  including  the  majority  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  have  become  one  unleavened 
lump  of  democracy  and  oppression.  Not  content 
with  the  constitution,  as  yon  violently  tore  it  from 
Washington  and  its  other  friends,  not  content  with 
creeping  under  it,  leaping  over  it,  vrinding  nxund 
it,  now  sword  in  hand,  attempting  to  pierce  thro’ 
it,  yon  have  so  altered  it,  changed  it,  and  mangled 
it,  to  suit  your  party  views  anti  pur|K)Ses— to  pei*- 
petuate  your  power  and  misrule — that  the  people 
no  longer  know  or  acknowledge  it — no  longer  fiml 
it  protection  for  tlieir  property,  or  safety  for  their 
lives.  It  is  time,  then,  sir,  high  time,  for  tlie  people, 
in  their  turn,  to  look  into  this  instrument,  to  see 
if  they  can  heal  the  wounds  which  violence  lias  in¬ 
flicted  on  it — restore  it  to  its  pristine  health  and 
vigour,  that  they  may,  as  at  the  l>eginning,  find  safe¬ 
ty  aud  protection  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings 
of  the  American  eagle. 

If  this  administration  can  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  ruin  the  country  and 
oppress  the  people  as  they  have  done,  that  consti¬ 
tution  should  and  hiust  be  changed.  If  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  brouglit  this  ruin  and  oppression 
uj)on  this  country,  in  open  violation  of  that  cijarter, 
once  deemed  sacred,  then  is  this  administration, 
with  Jam^s  Madison  at  its  head,  a  common  nui¬ 
sance,  and  ^ght  to  be  abated  by  the  people. 

We  still  lieur  a  feeble,  though,  I  fear,  insidiou** 
cry  of  union.— Union  with  whom*’  tlie  preseuc 
bankrupt,  oppressive  administration  ?  for  what?  to 
aid  them  in  ruining  the  country  !  Ilelieyeme,  gcu- 
tlemen,  you  want  no  aid  for  tliat  purpose ;  yog  are  * 
completing  it  uii  fast  as  time  and  your  crimes  wilt 
permit  you.  Yiiu  contplain  that  avarice  hoards, 
aud  that  timidity  locks  up  the  money  from  you. 

(To  be  Conlinued.) 
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By  his  excellcnry  John  Cotton  Smith,  Esq,  grn  | 
vemor  and  commander  in  chief  in  and  oxer  the 
slate  of  Connecticut. 

A  PROCLAMATION^. 

Whereas  rarions  subjects,  interesting  to  the  good 
people  of  this  stale,  require  the  attention  of  the 
legislature ,  and  render  an  extraordinary  session 
thereof  h  ighly  expedient : 

1  do,  Uierelbre,  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
reqiiCRting  that  the  members  of  botli  houses  of 
^  the  general  assembly,  convene  at  Rie  state 
house  in  the  city  of  Harttbni,  on  tlie  fourth 
Wednesday  (f  January  instant,  at  10  ot'  the  clock 
in  the  tbrenoon,  to  receive  such  comiminicat ions 
as  shall  then  and  there  be  submitted  for  their 
consideration. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Hartford,  tim  fifth 
day  of  January,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
thirty-ninth. 

JOILV  COTTON  S3IITIL 
By  his  excellency's  command, 

Thomas  Dav,  Secretary,' 


The  proceedings  of  a  convention  of  delegates, 
frotn  the  stales  (f  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
end  Rhode  Island;  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Grefton,  in  the  state  (f  New  Hampshire ; 
and  the  county  nf  Windham,  in  the  state  of 
Versnont ;  ccmveiied  at  Hartford,  in  the  state 
if  Connecticut,  December  15//i,  1814. 

REPORT,  &c. 

The  delegates  from  the  legislatures  of  (he  states  of! 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  from  the  counties  of  Gi*nfton  and  Cheshire  in 
ihe  state  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  county  of 
'Windham  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  assemblcil  in 
convention,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following 
vesuii  of  their  conference. 

The  convention  is  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  eommission 
^faich  they  were  appointed  to  exerute,  of  de¬ 
vising  the  means  of  defence  against  dangers,  and 
of  relief  hrom  oppressions  proceetling  from  the 
acts  of  their  own  government,  without  violating 
constitutional  principles,  or  disappointing  the 
hopes  of  a  suffering  and  injured  peo{)lc.  'Po 
prescribe  patience  and  firmness  to  those  wim 
are  already  exhausted  by  distress,  is  sometimes 
to  drive  them  to  despair,  and  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  reforna  by  the  regular  road,  is  irksome  to 
I  those  whose  imaginations  discern,  and  wliose 
feelings  prompt  to  a  shorter  course.  Hut  when 
abuses,  reduced  to  system,  and  accumulated 
through  a  course  of  years,  have  pei*vade<l  every 
department  of  government,  and  spread  corrupt 
tion  through  every  regiou  of  the  state ;  when 
these  are  clothed  with  the  forms  of  law,  and 
enforced  by  an  executive  whose  will  is  their 
source,  no  summary  means  of  relief  can  be  ap- 
pli^  without  recourse  to  direct  and  open  re¬ 
sistance.  This  experiment,  even  when  justifi¬ 
able,  cannot  fail  to  be  painful  to  the  good  ci¬ 
tizen;  and  the  success  of  the  effort  will  be  no 
secufity  against  the  danger  of  the  example. 


Precedents  of  resistance  to  the  worst  admmi- 
st  rat  ion,  arc  eagerly  seized  by  those  who  are 
naturally  hostile  to  the  best.  Necessity  alone 
can  sanction  a  resort  to  this  measure ;  and  it 
should  never  he  extended  in  duration  or  degree 
beyond  the  exigency,  until  the  people,  not  mere¬ 
ly  in  the  fervour  of  sudden  excitement,  but  after 
full  delrberatiou,  arc  determined  to  ahange  the 
constitution. 

It  is  a  truth,  not  to  be  concealed,  that  a  sen¬ 
timent  prevails  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
that  admiiiisti  at  ion  have  given  such  constructions 
to  that  instrument,  and  practised  so  many  abu¬ 
ses  under  colour  of  its  authority,  that  the  time 
for  a  change  is  at  hand.  1'hose  who  so  believe, 
regard  tiie  evils  which  surrouiul  them  as  intrin¬ 
sic  and  incurable  defects  in  the  constitution. 
They  yield  to  a  persuasion,  that  no  change,  at 
any  time,  or  on  any  occasion,  can  aggravate  the 
misery  of  their  couidry.  'Pliis  opinion  may  k1- 
tiinately  prove  to  he  correct.  Hut  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  ivhicli  it  rests  is  not  yet  conclusive, 
and  as  measures  adopted  upon  the  assumption 
of  its  eertaiuty  niight  he  irrevocable,  some  ge- 
I  neral  considerations  are  Mihmitted,  in  the  hope 
of  reconciling  all  to  a  course  of  moderation  and 
firmness,  which  may  save  tliem  from  the  regret 
incident  to  sudden  decisions,  probably  avert  the 
evil,  or  at  least  insure  consolation  and  success 
in  Hie  last  resort. 

IJie  cotislitntion  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  administra¬ 
tion,  proved  itself  comfictent  to  all  the  objects 
of  national  prosperity,  comprehended  in  the 
views  of  its  frainer«.  No  [laiallel  can  be  found 
in  history,  of  a  transition  so  ra[)id  as  tliat  ofth^? 
United  States  from  the  lowest  depression  to  the 
highr'st  felicity  ;  fmm  the  condition  of  weak  and 
disjointed  republics,  <o  that  of  a  great,  united, 
and  prosperous  nation. 

Although  this  high  state  of  |)ublic  happincis 
lias  undergone  a  miserable  and  aillicting  reverse, 
through  the  prevalouce  ol'a  weak  and  prolligate 
policy,  yet  the  evils  and  adiictions  which  have 
thus  been  induced  upon  the  country,  are  u«t 
peculiar  to  any  form  of  government.  The  lust 
and  caprice  ol’ power,  the  corruption  of  patron¬ 
age,  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  interests  of 
the  community  by  the  stronger,  heavy  taxes, 
wasteful  expenditures,  and  unjust  and  ruinous 
wars,  are  the  ivatural  offspring  of  biid  admini¬ 
strations,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  to  be  hoped,  that  the  rulers  of  these  states 
would  not  make  such  disastrous  haste  to  involve 
their  infaney  in  the  embarrassments  of  old  and 
rotten  institutions.  Yet  all  this  have  they  done, 
and  their  conduct  calls  loudly  for  their  dismis¬ 
sion  and  disgrace.  But  to  attempt  upon  every 
abuse  of  power  to  change  the  constitution,  would 
be  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  revolution. 

Again,  the  experiment  of  the  powers  of  the 
constitution,  to  regain  its  vigour,  and  of  the 
people  to  recover  from  their  delusions,  has  been 
hitherto  made  under  the  greatest  possible  disad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  the  state  of  the  world.— 
The  fierce  passions  wbieb  haye  coavolsed  the 
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nations  of  Europe  have  passed  the  ocean,  and! 
finding  their  way  to  the  l)osoms  of  om*  citi- 1 
zens,  liave  afforded  to  administration  the  means  | 
of  peiwerting  public  opinion,  in  respect  to  our  i 
foreign  relations,  so  as  to  ac(|uire  its  aid  in  the 
indjilgence  of*  their  animosities,  and  the  increase 
of  their  adtierents.  Further,  a  reformation  of; 
public  opinion,  resulting  from  the  dear  bought: 
experience,  in  the  soutliern  Atlantic  states,  at  j 
feast,  is  not  to  be  despaired  of.  They  will  have  j 
felt,  that  the  eastern  states  cannot  be  n  ade  ex-j 
clnsively  the  victims  of  a  capricious  and  impas-, 
sioned  i)olicy.  They  will  have  seen  that  the] 
great  and  essential  interests  of  the  people,  are  1 
common  to  the  South  and  to  the  East.  They* 
will  realize  the  fatal  errors  of  a  system,  which, 
seeks  revenge  for.  commercial  injuries  in  the’ 
sacrifice  of  commerce,  and  aggravates  by  need-| 
less  wars  to  an  iinmeasurabh:  extent,  the  inju-' 
ries  it  professes  to  redress.  They  may  discard 
the  influence  of  visionary  theorists,  and  recog-  j 
iiise  the  benefits  of  a  practical  policy,  liidica-i 
tions  of  this  desirable  revolution  of  opinion,; 
among  our  brethren  in  those  states,  are  already 
manifested.  While  a  hope  remains  of  its  niti-. 
mate  complexion,  its  progress  should  not  be  re-j 
tarded  or  stopped,  by  exciting  fears  which  must] 
check  these  favourable  tendencies,  and  frustrate' 
the  etforts  of  the  vvisest  and  best  in  those  states,  ‘ 
to  accelerate  this  propitious  change. 

Finally,  if  the  union  be  destineil  to  dissohi 
tron,  by  re^ison  of  the  multiplied  abuses  of  bad; 
admiiii'^trations,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  the 
work  of  peaceable  times,  and  deliberate  con¬ 
sent.  Some  new  form  of  confederacy  should  be 
substituted  among  tho«e  states,  which  shall  in¬ 
tend  to  maintain  a  federal  relation  to  each 
other.  •  Events  may  prove  that  the  causes  of 
our  calamities  are  deep  and  permanent.  They 
may  be  found  to  proceed,  not  merely  fioni  the 
blindness  of  prejudice,  pride  of  opinion,  vio¬ 
lence.  of  party  spirit,  or  the  confusion  of  the 
limes ;  but  they  may  be  traced  to  implacable 
combinations  of  individuals,,  or  of  states,  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  power  and  office,  and  to  trample  with¬ 
out  remorse  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of 
commercial  sections  of  ihe  union.  Whenever 
it  shall  appear  that  these  causes  arc  radical  and 
'  permanent,  a  separation  by  ecpiitable  arrange¬ 
ment,  will  be  preferable  to  an  alliance  by  con¬ 
straint,  among  nominal  friends,  but  real  enemies, 
inflamed  by  mutual  liatred  and  inveteracy,  and 
inviting  by  intevstine  divisions,  contempt,  and 
aggression  from  abroad.  But  a  severance  of 
the  union  by  one  or  more  states,  against  the 
will  of  the  rest,  and  especially  in  a  time  of  war, 
can  be  Justified  only  by  absolute  necessity. — 
These  are  anioug  the  principal  objections  against 
precipitate  measures  tending  to  disunite  thej 
states,  and  when  examined  in  connexion  w  ith 
the  farewell  address  of  the  father  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  they  must,  it  is  believed,  be  deemed  con¬ 
clusive. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  convention  Iiave 
proceeded  to  confer  and  deliberate  upon  the 
alarming  stale  of  public  affah’s  especially,  as 


affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  who  have, 
appointed  them  for  this  piirp<?se,  and  they  are 
naturally  led  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  ot 
the  dangers  and  grievances  which  menace  an^ 
immediate  or  speedy  pressure,  with  a  view  ot 
suggesting  means  of  present  relief  ;  in  the  next 
place,  of  such  as  are  of  a  remote  and  general 
description,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  future  se¬ 
curity. 

Among  tlie  subjects  of  complaint  and  appre¬ 
hension,  which  might  be  comprised  under  the 
former  of  these  propositions,  the  attoAtiou  of 
the  convention  has  been  occupied  with  the 
claims  and  pretensions  advanced,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  exercised  over  the  militia,  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  national  go¬ 
vernment.  Also,  upon  the  destitution  of  the 
means  of  defence  in  which  the  eastern  states 
are  left,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  dooiiK 
ed  to  heavy  requisitions  of  men  ami  money  for 
national  objects. 

The  authority  of  the  national  government 
over  the  militia  is  derived  from  those  clauses  in 
the  constitution  which  give  power  to  congres.s 
“  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  e.xe- 
ente  the  laws  of  the  union,  vsnppress  insurrec¬ 
tions  and  repel  ii^vasions.”  Also,*  “  to  provide 
for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  mili¬ 
tia,  and  for  governing  such  parts  of  them  as 
may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  ot 
training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  congress.”  Again,  ”  the  president 
shall  be  the  coniinandor  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  of  the  several  states,  n  hen  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  Stales,'*  In  these 
specified  cases  only,  has  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  any  power  over  the  militia ;  and  it  follows 
coiicinsively  that  for  all  general  and  orxlinary 
purposes,  this  power  belongs  to  the  states  re¬ 
spectively,  and  to  them  alone.  It  is  not  only 
with  regret,  but  with  astonishment,  the  conven¬ 
tion  perceive  that  under  colour  of  an  authority 
conferred  with  such  plain  and  precise  limita¬ 
tions,  a  power  is  arrogated  by  the  executive  gi> 
verninent,  and  in  some  instances  sanctioned  by 
the  two  houses  of  congress,  of  control  over 
the  militia,  which,  if  conceded,  will  render 
nugatory  the  rightful  authority  of  the  indvidiial 
states  over  that  class  of  men,  and  by  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  national  government  the 
lives  and  services  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  enable  it  at  pleasure  to  destroy  their  liber¬ 
ties,  and  erect  a  military  desjjotisnj  on  the 
ruins. 

An  elaborate  examination  of  the  priwiples 
assumed  for  the  basis  of  these  extravagant  pre¬ 
tensions,  of  the  consc^qncnces  to  which  tlicy 
lead,  ami  of  the  insurinoiintaMo  objections  to 
their  admission,  would  transcend  the  limits  of 
this  rejwrt.  A  few  general  obscrvatioiw,  witli 
an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  these  preten¬ 
sions,  and  a  recommendation  of  a  strenuous  op¬ 
position  to  them,  must  not,  however,  be  omitted. 
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It  will  not  be  contended  that  by  -the  term<! 
ased  in  the  constitutional  compact,  the  power 
of  the  national  goTernrneut  to  call  out  the  mili¬ 
tia  is  other  than  a  power  expressly  limited  to 
three  cases.  One  of  those  must  exist  as  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
Unless  the  laws  shall  be  oppose<l,  or  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  shall  exist,  or  an  invasion  shall  l>e  made, 
congress,  and  of  consequence  the  president  as 
their  organ,  has  no  more  power  over  the  militia 
than  over  the  armies  of  a  foreign  nation. 

But  if  the  declaration  of  the  president  should 
■be  admitted  to  be  an  unerring  test  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  cases,  this  important  power  would 
depend,  not  iq)on  the  triiih  of  the  fact,  but  upon 
executive  infallibility.  And  the  limitation  of 
•the  power  would  consequently  be  nothing  more 
than  merely  nominal,  as  it  might  always  be  elu¬ 
ded.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  decision  of 
the  president  in  this  particular  cannot  be  con¬ 
clusive.  It  is  as  mrch  the  duty  of  the  state  au¬ 
thorities  to  watch  over  the  ri  ;lits  reserved,  as  of 
the  United  States  to  cxcrci&c  the  powers  which 
iirc  delegated. 

The  -arrangement  of  the  United  States  into 
tnilitaiy  districts,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
regular  force,  under  an  offii^er  of  high  rank  of 
-the  standing  army,  with  power  to  call  for  the 
iniUtia,  as  circumstances  in  his  judgment  may 
require,  and  to  assume  the  command  of  them, 
is  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  or  any  law 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  denied  that  con¬ 
gress  may  ilelegate  to  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  the  power  to  call  lorth  the  militia  in 
the  cases  which  are  within  their  jurisdiction. — 
Unt  he  has  no  authority  to 'substitute  military 
prefects  throughout  the  union,  to  use  their  own 
'^scretion  in  such  instances.  To  station  an  olfi- 
cer  of  the  army  in  a  military  district,  without 
vtroops  corresponding  to  his  rank,  for  the  piirpos#‘ 
of  taking  command  of  the  militia  that  may  be 
called  into  service,  is  a  manifest  evasion  of  that 
|>rovision  of  the  constitution  which  expressly 
-reserves  to  the  states  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  militia ;  and  the  object  of  d^‘ta(*h- 
ing  such  officer  cannot  well  be  conceived  to  be 
juiy  other  than  that  of  superseding  the  governor 
or  other  officers  of  the  militia,  in  their  right  to 
command. 

The  power  of  dividing  the  militia  of  the  states 
into  classes,  and  obliging  such  classes  to  furnish 
by  contract  or  draft,  able  bodied  men,  to  serve 
•for  one  or  more  years,  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  is  not  delegated  to  congress.  If  a  claim 
to  draft  the  militia  for  one  year  for  such  gene¬ 
ral  object  be  admissible,  uo  limitation  can  be 
assigned  to  it,  but  the  discretion  of  those  who 
make  the  law.  Thus,  with  a  pow  er  in  congress 
to  authorize  such  a  draft  or  conscription,  and  in 
the  executive  to  decide  conclusively  upon  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  the  emergency, 
the  whole  militia  may  be  converted  into  a  stand¬ 
ing  army,  dispensable  at  the^will  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  power  of  c^om'pelling  the  militia  and  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  a  forcible  draft 
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or  conscription  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies, 
as  proposed  in  a  late  otlieia!  letter  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  war,  is  not  delegated  to  c'oiigress  hy  the 
constitution,  and  the  rxereise  of  it  woiiid  be 
not  less  dangerous  to  their  liberties,  than  h»)stile 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states.  The  eti'ort  to 
deduce  this  power  fioin  the  right  of  raising  ar¬ 
mies,  is  a  flagrant  atteenpt  to  pervert  tiie  ^en^e 
of  the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  «oniers 
that  right,  and  is  incoinpalihle  with  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  that  in'truni'Mit.  The  armies  of  me 
Ignited  States  have  alsvays  been  raiNCiI  by  con¬ 
tract,  never  by  conscription,  and  nothing  more 
can  be  w'anting  to  a  govern:rei»t  possessing  the 
power  thus  claimed,  U>  enable  it  to  usurp  the 
entire  control  of  the  militia,  in  derogation  of  the 
authority  of  the  state,  and  to  convert  it  by  im¬ 
pressment  into  a  standii'g  army. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  us  a  circumstance 
illustrative  of  the  determination  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  to  establish  an  absoiiitc*  control  over  aU 
descriptions  of  citizens,  that  the  right  ot  im¬ 
pressing  seamen  into  the  naval  service  is  ex¬ 
pressly  asserted  by  tlie  *secretary  m  tnc  navy  in 
a  late  report.*  Thus  a  practice,  vvliich  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  government  has  bcen'iTgaided  with  great 
abhorrence  by  the  people,  fiiKi^  advocates  among 
those  who  have  been  the  loudest  to  coiiiiejnii  it. 

The  Jaw  authorizing  tlie  enlistment  of  minoi'S 
and  apprentices  into  the  ai  jny  of  the  ibiitcd 
States,  without  the  consent  of  parent.s  and  guai'- 
dians,  is  also  repugnant  to  tlic  spirit  of  tlie  coit- 
stitution.  By  a  construction  of  the  power  to 
raise  armies,  as  appliei!  hy  onr  present  rulers, 
not  only  persons  capable  of  contracting,  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  bo  impressed  into  the  ai'my,  hut  those 
who  are  under  legal  disabilities  to  make  con¬ 
tracts,  are  to  be  invested  with  this  capaciiy,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  auniil  at  pleasure  con¬ 
tracts  made  in  their  behalf  by  legal  guandans. 
Such  an  interference  with  the  municipal  laws 

*  Exlrart  from  Rtport  of  Iht  Secretary  of  the 
dated  Auruohtr  15,  1814. 

There  is  another  hrniich  of  the  service  wliicli  ap- 
pri»rs  to  me  to  merit  the  serious  deliberation  cf 
the  legi-Inture,  witli  regard  ti»  the  establishment  of 
some  regular  system,  by  which  the  voluntary  en¬ 
listments  for  the  navy  may  derive  occasional  reiii- 
forcement  from  the  services  of  those  seamen,  who, 
pursuing  their  own  private  occupations,  .are  ex* 
empt,  by  therr  itinerant  habits,  from  public  service 
of  any  kind.  Tn  my  view  there  wouhl  be  nothing 
incompatible  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
or  with  the  rights  of  individuals,  if  registers,  with  a 
particular  descriptive  record,  were  kept  in  the  se¬ 
veral  districts,  of  all  the  seamen  belonging  to  the 
United  State.w^  and  provision  made  by  law  for  class¬ 
ing  and  calling  into  the  public  service,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  for  reasonable  stated  periods,  such  portions  or 
classes,  as  the  public  service  might  require,  and  if 
any  individual,  so  called,  should  be  absent  at  the 
time,  the  next  in  succession  should  perform  the 
tour  oflluty  Of  the  absentee,  who  should,  on  his  oe- 
turn,  be  liable  to  serve  his  original  tour,  and  his 
substitute  be  exempt .  from  his  succeeding  reguhir 
tour  of  duty. 
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-  and  ris^its  of  several  states,  could  never  have  * 
been  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  ft  impairs  the  sahiiary  control  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  parent  over  his  child';  the  master 
over  his  servant ;  the  ^ardian  over  his  ward  ; 
and  thus  destroys  the  most  important  relations 
in  society,  so  that  by  the  conscription  of  the  fa¬ 
ttier,  and  the  seduction  of  the  son,  the  power 
ot*  the  executive  over  all  the  effective  male  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  United  States  is  made  complete. 

Such  are  some  of  the  odious  features  of  the 
novel  system  firopoeil  by  the  rulers  of  a  free 
country,  under  the  limited  |>owrr  derived  from 
the  constitution.  What  |)ortion  ofthem  will  be 
embraced  in  acts  finally  to  be  passed,  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  determine.  It  is,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  alarmini;  to  perceive,  that  these  projects 
emanate' Iroin  the  highest  authority,  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  plan  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  the  classification  of  the  militia  embraced 
the  principle  ot  direct  taxation  upon  the  white 
[lopulation  only;  and  that,  in  the  house  of  re¬ 
presentatives,  a  motion  to  ap[)ortion  the  militia 
amoiija;  the  white  population  exclusively,  which 
would  have  been  in  its  operation  a  direct  tax, 
was  strenuously  iir^ed  and  siiptHirtcd. 

in  this  whole  series  of  devices  and  measures 
for  raisins;  men,  this  convention  discern  a  total 
disregard  for  the  constitution,  ami  a  disposition 
to  violate  its  firovi'sious,  demanding  from  the 
individual  states  a  firm  and  decided  opposition. 
All  iron  dc'spotism  can  impose  no  harder  servi¬ 
tude  upon  the  citizen,  than  to  force  him  from 
his  home  and  his  occupation,  to  wage  offensive 
wars,  undertaken  to  gratify  the  pride  or  passions 
of  his  master.  The  example  of  Fmoce  has  re¬ 
cently  shown  that  a  cabal  of  individuals  assiimins: 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  people,  may  transform 
the  great  body  of  citizens  into  soldiers,  and  deli¬ 
ver  them  over  into  the  hands  of  a  single  tyrant. — 
No  war,  not  held  in  jnst  abhorrence  by  a  people, 
can  rcipilre  tlie  aid  of  such  stratagems  to  recruit 
an  army.  Had  the  troops  already  raised,  in 
great  numb*?rs  sacrificed  upon  the  frontier  of 
Canada,  been  employed  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  had  the  millions  which  have  been 
squandertHi  with  shameless  profusion,  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  payment,  to  the  protection 
of  tlie  coast,  and  to  the  naval  service,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  unconstitutional 
expedients.  Even  at  this  late  hour,  let  govern¬ 
ment  leave  to-  New  England  the  remnant  of  her 
resources,  and  she  is  ready  and  able  to  defend 
her  territory,  and  to  resign  the  glories  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  border  war  to  those  who  are  de¬ 
termined  to  |>ersist  in  its  prosecution. 

That  acts  of  congress  in  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  are  absolutely  void,  is  an  undeniable 
position.  It  does  not,  however,  consist  with  the 
respect  and  forbearance  due  frxim  a  confederate 
state  towards  the  general  government,  to  fly  to 
open  resistance  upon  every  infraction  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  mode  and  the  energy  of  the  op¬ 
position,  should  always  conform  to  the  nature  of 
the  violattoii,  the  intention  of  its  authors,  the 
^teiit  of  the  injury  inflicted,  the  deterninatlou 
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manifested  to  persist  in  it,  and  the  danger  of  de¬ 
lay.*  But  in  cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous  and- 
^Kiipablc  infractions  of  the  constitution,  affecting- 
Ihe  sovereignty  of  a  state,  and  liberties  of  th^ 
people  ;  it  is  not  only  the  right  hut  the  duty  of 
such  a  state  to  int<‘rpose  its  authority  for  their* 
protection,  in  tire  inamter  best  calculated  to  se¬ 
cure  tliai  eiwl.  When  emergencies  occur  whicli 
arc  beyond  the  reach  of  the  jndicral  tribunals,  or. 
too  pressing  to  admit  of  tlie  delay  incident  to 
their  forms,  states  which  Iiave  no  common  um¬ 
pire,  must  be  their  own  judges,  and  execute  their* 
own  decisions.  It  will  thus  be  proper  for  the  se¬ 
veral  states  to  await  the  ultimate  ciisposal  of  thf? 
obnoxious  measures,  recommended  by  tlie  secre¬ 
tary  of  war,  or  pending  before  congress,  and  so 
to  use  their  pover  according  to  the  character 
these  measures  shall  finally  assume,  as  efiectual- 
ly  to  protect  their  own  sovereignty,  and  the 
rights  and  libertli’s  of  their  cKizens. 

The  next  subject  which  has  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  tlie  convention,  is  the  means  of  de¬ 
fence  against  the  common  enemy.  This  natural¬ 
ly  leads  to  the  inquiries,  whether  any  expecta- 

*  It  appears  from  tlic  follo\ving  extract  frowa 
speech  of  Mr.  Marlisoti,  in  the  debates  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  convention,  that  he  had  a  prophetic  view  of 
circumstances  which  would  induce  a  majority  oC 
states  to  bUPPouT  Virginia  against  the  carrj^inp^ 
states.  also  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  hi- 
that  convention,  and  the  Kssays  in  the  FcderalUl^ 
written  by  Mr.  iMadison. 

Katract  from  debates  in  Virginia  conrc/iftoa.— -ilidi- 
monrf,  Ed.  p. 

I  will  not  sit  down  till  I  make  one  more  ob^p- 
vation  on  what  fell  from  ray  honourable  friend. 
He  says,  that  the  true  difference  between  the  states 
lies  in  tills  circumstance ;  that  some  are  carrying 
states,  and  others  proiluctive,  and  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new’^  government  will  be,  that  there  will 
be  no  plnrality  of  the  former  to  combine  agaiirs* 
the  interest  of  the  latter,  and  that  consequently  it 
w  ill  be  dangerous  to  put  it  in  tlieir  power  to  do  so, 
I  w'oiild  join  with  him  in  sentiments  if  this 
the  case.  Were  this  within  the  bounds  of  proba¬ 
bility,!  should  be  equally  alarmed,  but  I  think  that 
those  states  whicli  are  contradistinguished  as  carry¬ 
ing  states,  from  the  non-Uuporting  states,  wlU  be 
but  few.  I  suppose  the  southern  states  will  be  Con¬ 
sidered  by  ail,  as  under  the  latter  descriptioa.  Soaie 
other  states  have  been  mentioned  by  an  honourable 
member  on  the  same  side,  which  a^e  not  considered 
as  carrying  slates.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
can  by  no  means  be  enumerated  among  the  cany- 
I  ing  slates.  They  receive  their  supplies  throiigh 
New’-York,  Here,  then,  is  a  plurality  of  non-ira- 
porting  states.  I  could  adif  another  if  necessary. 

I  Delaware,  though  situated  upon  the  w  ater,  is  upon 
the  list  of  non-carrying  states.  1  might  say  that  ct 
,  great  part  of  New  Hampshire  Is  so.  I  believe  tha% 
a  majority  of  the  peofde  of  that  state  receive  theiv 
supplies  from  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Might  I  not  add  all  those  states, 
which  will  be  hereafter  admitted  into  the  union  f 
These  will  be  non-carrying  states,  and  will  support 
Virginia  in  case  the  carrying  stat^  will  a* rapt  to 
combine  against  the  n‘st. 
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tion  can  be  rea«:onably  en(eilaiiir<l,  that  adequate  . 
provision  Ibr  the  defence  of  the  eastern  states  : 
will  be  made  by  the  national  ^overninent  ? 
Whether  the  several  states  can,  from  their  ovvn 
resources,  provide  for  self-defence  and  fulfil  tlie 
requisitions  which  are  to  be  expected  for  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury  ?  And,  j^enerally,  what  course,  of 
comiuct  oug;ht  to  be  adopted  by  those  states,  in 
relation  to  the  great  object  of  deience  ? 

ithout  pausing  at  present  to  comment  upon 
the  causes  ot  the  war,  it*  may  be  assumed  as  a 
tnith,  officially  announced,  that  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Canadian  territory,  and  to  hohl  it  as 
a  pledge  for  peace,  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
administration.  This  enterprise,  commenced  at 
a  period  when  government  possessed  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  selecting  the  time  and  occasion  for 
making  a  sudden  descent  upon  unprepared 
enemy,  now  languishes  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war.  It  has  been  j)rosecnted  with  various  for¬ 
tune,  and  occasional  brilliancy  of  exploit,  but 
without  any  solid  acquisition.  The  British  ar¬ 
mies  have  been  recruited  by  veteran  regiments. 
Their  navy  commands  Ontario  The  American 
ranks  are  thinned  by  the  casualties  of  w’ar.  Re¬ 
cruits  are  discouraged  by  the  unpopular  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  contest,  and  by  the  uncertainty  of  re¬ 
ceiving  their  pay. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  favourite  warfare, 
administration  have  left  the  exposed  and  vulne¬ 
rable  parts  of  the  country  destitute  of  all  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  defence.  The  main  l)ody  of  the 
FCgidar  army  has  been  marched  to  the  frontier. 
— l^lc  navy  has  been  stripped  of  a  great  part 
of  its  sailors  for  the  service  of  the  l.akes. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  scours  the  sea-coast, 
blockiMles  our  ports,  ascends  our  bays  and  rivers, 
makes  actual  descents  in  various  and  distant 
places,  holds  some  by  force,  and  threatens  all 
that  are  assailable,  w  ith  fire  and  sword.  The 
sea-board  of  four  of  the  New  England  states, 
following  its  curvatures,  presents  an  extent  of 
more  tlian  seven  hundred  miles,  generally  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  compact  population,  and  accessible 
by  a  naval  force,  exp^^sing  a  mass  of  people  and 
property  to  the  devastation  of  the  enomy. 
which  bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  residue  of 
the  maritime  fiont’ier  of  the  Ignited  Slates. 
This  extensive  shore  has  been  exposed  to  fre¬ 
quent  attacks,  repeated  contributions,  and  con¬ 
stant  alarms.  The  regular  forces  detached  by 
the  national  government  for  its  defence,  arc 
mere  pretexts  Ibr  placing  officers  of  high  rank 
in  command.  They  at’^  besides  confined  to  a 
few  places,  and  are  too  insignificant  in  number 
to  be  included  in  any  computation. 

These  states  have  thus  I>een  left  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  own  defence.  The  militia 
have  be^n  constantly  kept  on  the  alert,  and  ha¬ 
rassed  by  garrison  duties,  and  other  hardships, 
while  the  expenses,  of  which  the  national  go¬ 
vernment  decline  the  reimbursement,  Uircaten 
to  absorb  all  the  resources  of  the  states.  1  he 
President  of  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
consider  the  expense  of  th^  militia  delached  by 
state  authority,  for  the  iiidrspensable  defence  of 


the  state,  as  cliargeablc  to  the  union,  on  the 
ground  of  a  refusal  by  the  executive  ol  the 
state  to  place  them  under  the  command  of 
officers  of  the  legular  army.'  Detachments  ol 
militia  placed  at  tlie  disposal  ol  the  general 
government,  have  been  dismissed  without  pay, 
or  with  depreciated  paper.  The  prospect  ol 
the  ensuing  campaign  is  not  enlivened  by  the 
promise  of  any  alleviation  ot  these  grievance4s. 
From  authentic  documents,  extorted  by  neces¬ 
sity  from  those  whose  inclination  might  lead 
them  to  conceal  tlie  einbarraismcnts  ol  the  go- 
vermnrnt,  it  is  apparent  that  the  treasury  is 
bankrupt,  and  its  credit  prostrate.  8o  deplo¬ 
rable  is  the  state  of  the  finances,  that  those 
who  feel  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  be  willing  to  conceal  the  melancholy 
spectacle,  if  those  whose  infatuation  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  state  of  fiscal  concerns,  had  not 
lound  themselves  compelled  to  unveil  it  to  pub¬ 
lic  view. 

If  the  war  he  continued,  there  appears  no 
it)oni  for  reliance  upon  tlie  national  goveriimcnt 
for  the  supply  of  those  means  of  defence,  which 
must  become  indispensable  to  secure  these 
states  from  desolation  and  ruin.  Nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  states  can  discharge  this  sacred 
duty  from  their  own  resources,  and  continue  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  the  national  taxes.  The 
a<lministration,  after  a  long  perseverance  in 
plans  to  baffle  every  effort  of  commercial  en¬ 
terprise,  had  fatally  succeeiled  in  their  attempts 
at  the  epoch  of  the  war. 

Commerce,  the  vital  spring  of  Ncw-Eiigland’s 
prosperity,  w^as  annihilated.  Embargoes,  re¬ 
strictions,  and  the  rapacity  of  revenue  officers, 
had  completed  its  destriiciion.  The  various 
ohjects  for  the  employment  of  productive  labour, 
in  tlie  branches  of  business  dependent  on  com¬ 
merce,  have  disappeared.  The  fisheries  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  31anofactures,  which  go¬ 
vernment  lias  professed  an  intention  to  favour 
and  to  cherish,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  failure 
of  these  branches  of  business,  are  doomed  to 
struggle  in  their  infancy  wdlh  taxes  and  ob¬ 
structions,  which  cannot  fail  most  seriously 
to  affect  their  growth.  The  specie  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation.  The  landed  interest, 
the  last  to  feel  these  burdens,  must  prepare 
to  become  their  principal  support,  as  all  other 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  exhausted.  Undei 
these  circumstances,  taxes,  of  a  description 
and  amount  unprecedented  in  this  country,^ 
are  in  a  train  of  imposition,  the  burden  of 
which  must  tall  with  the  heaviest  pressure 
upon  the  states  east  of  the  Potowmac.  The 
amount  of  these  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  five  millions  of 
dollars  ujion  the  New  England  states,  and  tlie 
expenses  of  the  last  year  for  defence,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  alone,  approaches  to  one  million  oi 
dollars. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
state  the  irresistible  infereiwse  that  these  states 
have  no  capacity  of  defraying  the  expense  re¬ 
quisite  for  their  own  protec tk>D,  and,  at  the. 
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‘iiine  time,  nf  (tiscliarging  the  demands  of  the  | 
uationa!  (rraMiry. 

The  last  in.  |uiry,  what  cmirsr  of  conduct  ought  ! 
to  be  adopicd  by  the  ag^^r'evrd  states,  is  in  a 
high  degree  inomentons.  When  a  great  and 
brave  people  shall  feeJ  themselves  deserted  by  ! 
their  goveniment,  and  i educed  to  the  necessity 
either  of  sidimission  to  a  foreign  enemy,  or  of  j 
appropriating  to  their  own  use  those  means  of 
defence  which  are  indispensable  to  self-preser¬ 
vation,  they  cannot  consent  to  wait  passive 
spretators  of  approaching  min,  which  it  is  in 
their  |)ower  to  avert,  and  to  resign  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  their  induKtrioiis  earnings,  to  ho  dissi¬ 
pated  in  support  of  measures  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  j 

Tliis  convention  will  not  trust  themsrlves  to! 
r.vpress  liicir  conviction  of  the  catastrophe  to 
which  such  a  state  of  things  iuevital)Iy  tends. 
Conscious  of  then*  high  resjKUisibility  to  God 
and  their  country,  solicitous  for  the  continuance 
of  the  V^nion,  as  well  as  the  sovereiguty  of  the 
states,  unwilling  to  fnniisii  obstacles  to  peace — 
ri'solute  never  to  submit  to  a  Ibreign  enemy,  and 
confiding  in  the  Divine  care  and  protection,  they 
will,  until  tlie  last  hope  shall  be  extinguished, 
eialeavour  to  avert  such  consequences. 

With  this  view  they  suggest  au  arrangement, 
which  may  at  once  be  consistent  with  the  honour 
and  interest  (d‘  the  natioua!  government,  and  the 
security  ot*  these  slates.  This  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  conclude,  if  that  government  shajuld 
bc‘  so  disposed.  Hy  the  tenns  of  it  these  states  j 
might  be  allowed  to  assume  their  own  defence,  1 
by  the  militia  or  other  troops.  A  reasonable 
portion,  also,  of  the  taxes  raised  in  each  state 
might  be  paid  into  its  treasury,  and  credited  to 
the  United  States,  but  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  defence  of  such  state,  to  be  arcounted  for 
with  the  United  States.  IVo  doubt  is  entertained 
that  by  smb  an  arrangement,  this  portion  of  tlie 
country  could  be  defended  with  greater  effect, 
and  in  a  mode  more  consistent  ivith  economy, 
and  the  public  convenience,  than  any  which  has 
been  practised. 

Should  an  application  for  these  purposes, 
made  to  congress  by  the  state  legislatures,  be  at¬ 
tended  with  siiccess,  and  should  peace  upon  just 
terms  appear  to  be  unattainable,  the  people 
would  stand  together  for  the  common  defence, 
until  a  change  of  administration,  or  of  dispo¬ 
sition  in  the  enemy,  should  facilitate  the  occiir- 
leiice  of  that  auspicious  event.  It  would  be  in- 
exjiedient  for  this  convention  to  diminish  the 
hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  such  an  application, 
by  recommending,  upon  supposition  of  a  contra¬ 
ry  event,  ulterior  proceedings.  Nor  is  it  imleed 
within  their  province.  In  a  state  of  things  so 
solemn  and  trying  as  may  then  arise,  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  states,  or  conventions  of  the  whole 
people,  or  delegates  appointed  by  them  for  the 
express  purpose  in  another  convention,  must  act 
as  sHcii  urgent  circumstances  may  then  require. 

But  the  duty  incumbent  on  this  convention 
will  not  have  been  performed,  without  exhibiting 
genera!  view  of  such  nensures  they 


rlerm  essential  to  secure  the  nation  against  a 
rrl  ipse  into  dilhcuUies  and  dangers,  should  they» 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  escape  from  their 
present  condition,  without  absolute  ruin.  To 
this  f  nd  a  concise  retrospect  of  the  state  of  this 
nation  under  the  advantages  of  a  wise  adinini- 
strntlon.  contrasted  with  the  miserable  abyss  into 
which  it  is  plunged  by  (he  profligacy  and  folly 
of  political  theorists,  will  lead  to  some  practical 
conclusions.  On  this  subject,  it  will  be  recoK- 
reeled,  tliat  the  immediate  influence  of  tlie  fe- 
deial  l  onstitntion  upon  its  first  adoption,  and  for 
twelve  succeeding  years,  upofi  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  tlie  nation,  seemed  to  counte¬ 
nance  a  belief  in  the  transcendency  of  its  per¬ 
fection  over  all  other  human  institutions.  lo 
the  cataloj^ue  of  blessings  winch  have  fallen  tiv 
the  lot  of  the  most  favoured  nations,  none  couVd* 
be  eniimeratt'd  from  whic.li  our  country  was  ei* 
eluded — A  free  constitution,  administered  by  ' 
great  and  incorruptible  statesmen,  realized  the 
fiandest  hopes  of  lil)eFly  and  independence — 
The  progress  of  agriculture  was  stimulated  by 
the  certainty  of  value  in  the  harvest — aiui  com¬ 
merce,  after  traversing  every  sea,  returned  witb 
the  riches  of  every  clime. — A  revenue,  sec«ped 
by  a  sense  of  lionour,  collected  without  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  paid  without  murmurs,  melted  away 
the  national  debt ;  and  the  chief  concern  of  the 
public  creditor  arose  from  its  too  rapid  dimino- 
tion. — The  wars  and  commotions  of  theEurop^tt 
nations,  and  t};e  interrupt wn  of  tlieir  conunerciai' 
hitercourse  aflbrdcrl  to  those  who  had  not  pro¬ 
moted,  but  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  alievtate  ^ 
tlieir  calamities,  a  fair  and  golden  opportunity, 
by  combining  themselves  to  lay  a  broad  founda¬ 
tion  for  national  wealth. — Although  occasional 
vexations  fo  commerce  arose  from  the  furloos 
collbions  of  the  powers  at  war,  yet  tlie  great 
and  good  men  of  that  time  conformed  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  they  could  nt^ 
control,  and  preserved  their  conutiy  in  security 
from  the  tempests  which  overwhelmed  the  old 
world,  and  threw  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes  oo 
these  shores. — Respect  abroad,  prosperity  at 
home,  wise  laws  made  by  honoured  legislators, 
and  prompt  obedience  yielded  by  a  contented 
people,  bad  silenced  the  enemies  of  repubiica» 
institutions. — The  arts  flourished — the  setenees 
were  cultivated — the  conaforts  and  conveoiciiires 
of  life  were  universally  diffused — aud  nothrag 
remained  for  succeeding  administrations,  but  to 
reap  the  advantages,  and  cherish  the  resources, 
flowing  from  the  policy  of  their  predecessors. 

Blit  no  sooner  was  a  new  administratioB 
established  in  the  hands  of  the  party  opposed  to 
the  Washington  policy,  than  a  fixed  detenniiia- 
tion  was  perceived  and  avowed  of  changing  n  , 
system  which  had  already  produced  these  sab- 
stantial  fruits.  The  consequences  of  this  ebange,* 
for  a  few  years  after  its  commencement,  were 
not  siiflloient  to  counteract  the  jiroiligioiis  im¬ 
pulse  towards  prosperity,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  nation.  But  a  steady  perseverance  in 
the  new  plans  of  a^Jministration,  at  lengtli  de¬ 
veloped  Aefr  weakness  imd  deformity^  but 
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until  a  majority  or  the  people  had  been  deceived  results  of  llicir  controversies,  and  of  our  poHtn 
l;y  tlattecy,  and  iiillamefi  by  passion,  into  blind-  cal  relations  to  them  rrs[)rrtiveiy. 
ness  to  their  defects.  Under  the  withering  in-  Lastly  and  principally. — Avisionary  and  su- 

ilnencf*  of  this  new  system,  the  declension  of  pcrficial  theory  in  regard  to  conimeroe,  accoin- 
tJie  nation  has  been  uniform  and  rapid.  The  paiiicd  by  a  real  hatred,  but  a  feigned  regard  to 
Eichest  advantages  for  securing  the  great  objects  its  inter€\sts,  and  a  ruinous  perseverance  in  ef- 
of  the  constitution  have  b<‘en  wantonly  rejected.  Ibrts  to  render  it  an  instrument  of  coercion  and 
VViiile  Europe  reposes  from  the  convulsions  that  war. 

had  siiaken  dow'n  her  ancient  institutions,  she  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  obliquity 
bc-iiolds  with  amazement  this  remote  country,  of  any  administration  could,  in  so  short  a  period, 
once  so  happy  and  so  envied,  involved  in  a  have  so  nearly  consummated  the  work  of  na- 
ruiiious  war,  and  excluded  from  intercoui'se  with  tional  ruin,  unless  favoured  by  defects  in  the 
the  rest  of  the  world.  eoii'^titiition. 

To  investigate  and  explain  the  moans  w  here-  To  enumerate  all  the  improvements  of  which 
by  this  fatal  reverse  lias  been  effected,  would  <bat  instrument  is  susceptible,  and  to  propose 
require  a  voluminoiis  discussion.  Nothing  more  such  amendments  as  might  reiidcr  it  in  all  re¬ 
call  be  attempted  in  this  report,  than  a  general  spects  perfect,  would  be  a  task  which  this  cou- 
allusion  to  tlie  principal  outlines  of  the  policy  vention  has  not  thought  proper  to  assume.  They 
which  has  produced  this  vicissitude.  Among  have  confined  their  attention  to  such  as  e\p<'ri- 
these  may  be  enumerated  ence  lias  demonstrated  to  he  ess«*ntial,  and  even 

First. — A  deliberate  and  extensive  system  j  among  these,  some  are  considered  entitled  to  a 
for  etiecting  acombinition  among  certain  states,  !  more  serious  attention  than  others.  They  are 
by  exciting  local  Jealousies  and  ambition,  so  as  |  suggested  without  any  intentional  disrespect  to 
to  secure  to  popular  leaders  in  one  section  of  otJier  states,  and  are  meant  to  be  such  as  all 
the  union,  the  control  of  public  affairs  in  per- 1  shall  find  an  interest  in  promoting.  Their  oh- 
petual  succession.  To  which  primary  object  !Ject  is  to  strengthen,  and  if  possible  to  |>crjK'- 
most  other  characteristics  of  the  system  may  be  j  tuate,  the  union  of  the  states,  by  removing  the 
reconciled.  *  grounds  of  existing  jealousies,  and  providing  for 

Secondly. — The  political  intolerance  display-  j  a  fair  and  equal  representation  and  a  limitation 
ed  and  avow^ed,  in  excluding  from  office  men  of ;  of  powers,  which  have  been  misused, 
unexceptionable  merit,  for  want  of  adherence  The  first  amendment  proposed,  relates  to  the 
to  the  executive  creed.  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the 

.  Thirdly. — The  inlVaction  of  the  judiciary  an-  slave  holding  states.  This  cannot  be  claimed 
tbority  un<l  rights,  by  depriving  jinlges  of  their  i  as  a  right.  Thase  states  are  entith^d  to  the 
offices  in  violation  of  thf*.  constitution.  slave  representation,  by  a  constitutional  com- 

Fourthly. — The  abolition  of  exi'^tiug  taxes:,  pact.  It  is  therefore  merely  a  subject  of  agrer- 
requisite  to  prepare  the  country  for  those  chan-'  ment,  which  should  be  conducted  upon  priuci- 
ges  to  wbich  nations  are  always  expose<l,  with  a  ?  pies  of  mutual  interest  and  accommodation,  and 
view  to  the  acquisition  of  popular  favour.  !  upon  which  no  s*‘nsil)ility  on  cither  side  should 

Fifthly. — The  influence  of  patronage  in  the  '  be  permitted  to  exist.  It  lias  proved  unjust 
distribution  of  offices,  which  in  these  states  has  |  and  unequal  in  its  operation.  Had  this  cflcct 
been  almost  invariably  made  amon^  men  the  been  foreseen,  the  privilege  would  probably 
least  entitled  to  such  distinction,  and  who  have  not  have  been  demanded ;  certainly  not  con- 
sold  themselves  as  ready  instruments  for  dis-  ceded.  Its  tendency  in  future  will  be  adverse 
trading  public  opinion,  and  encouragins  admi-  to  that  harmony  and  mutual  confidence,  wbich 
nistration  to  hold  in  contempt  the  wishes  ami  are  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  pro¬ 
remonstrances  of  a  people  thus  apparently  di-  sperity  of  every  confe<lerated  state,  than  a  mere 
vided.  fireponderauce  of  power,  the  prolific  sources  of 

Sixthly-^The  admission  of  new  states  into  Jealousies  and  controversy,  can  be  to  any  oue  of 
the  union,  formed  at  pleasure  in  the  western  them.  The  time  may  therefore  arrive,  when  a 
region,  has  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  sense  of  magnanimity  and  justice  will  recon- 
wliich  existed  among  the  original  states,  and  cile  those  states  to  acquiesce  in  a  revision  of 
deeply  affected  their  interest.  this  article,  especi  dly  as  a  fair  equivalent  would 

Seventhly. — The  easy  admission  of  naturalized  result  to  them  in  the  appot‘tioutnent  of  taxes, 
foreigners,  to  places  of  trust,  honour  or  profit.  The  next  amendment  relates  to  the  admis- 
operating  as  an  inducement  to  the  rnalecontent  sion  of  new  states  into  ihe  union, 
subjects  of  the  old  world  to  come  to  these  states  This  amendment  is  deemed  to  be  highly  im- 
lu  search  of  executive  patronage,  and  to  repay  portant,  and  in  fact  indispensable.  In  pibpo- 
it  by  an  abject  devotion  to  executive  measures,  sing  it,  it  is  not  Intended  to  recognise  the  right 
Eighthly. to  Great  Britain,  and  of  congress  to  admit  new  states  without  the  ori- 
partiality  to  the  late  government  of  France,  ginal  limits  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  any  idea 
adopted  as  coincident  with  popular  prejudice,  entertained  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any 
and  subservient  to  tlie  main  oljgect,  party  state  already  admitted  into  the  union.  The 
power.  Connected  with  these  must  be  ranked  object  is  merely  to  restrain  the  constitutional 
erroneous  and  distorted  estimates  of  the  power  fiower  of  congress  in  admitting  new  states.  At 
and  resources  of  those  nations,  of  the  probable  the  adoption  of  thu  constitutioiH  a  certain  ba- 
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Ifancd  oT  power  amopg  the  original  parties  was 
considered  to  exist,  and  there  was  at 'that  time, 
and  yet  is,  among  those  parties,  a  strong  affinity 
between  their  great  and  general  interest.  ‘By 
the  adrpission  of  these  states  that  balance  has 
keen  materially  affected,  and  unless  the  prac¬ 
tice  be  modified^  must  iiltimalaly  he  destroyed; 
The  southern  stgtes  will  first  avail  themselves 
of  their  new  confederates  to  govern  the  east, 
and  finally,  the  western  states  multiplied  in 
number,  and  augmented  in  population,  will  con¬ 
trol  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Thus  for  the 
sake  of  present  power,  the  southern  states  will 
be  common  sufferers  with  the  east,  in  the  loss 
pf  permanent  advantages.  None  of  the  old 
states  can  find  an  interest  in  creating  prema¬ 
turely  an  overwhelming  western  influence,  which 
may  hereafter  discern  (as  it  has  heretofore)  be¬ 
nefits  to  be  derived  to  them  by  wars  and  com¬ 
mercial  restrictions. 

The  next  amendments  proposed  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  relative  to  the  powers  of  congress,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  embargo  and  the  interdiction  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Whatever. theories  upon  the  subject  of  com¬ 
merce  have  hitherto  divided  the  opinions  of 
statesmen,  experience  has  at  last  shown  that  it 
is  a  vital  interest  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
its  success  is  esvsential  to  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  wealth, 
.finances,  defence,  and  liberty  of  the  nation.  Its 
welfare  can  never  interfere  with  the  other  great  i 
interests  of  the  state,  but  must  promote  and  up-  j 

•  hold  them.  Still  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  commerce,  will 
of  necessity  be  always  a  minority  of  the  nation. 
They  are,  however,  best  qualified  to  manage  and 
direct  its  course  by  the  advantages  of  e.vperi- 
ence,  and  the  sense  of  interest.  But  they  are 
entirely  unable  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
sudden  and  injudicious  decisions  of  bare  majori¬ 
ties,  and  the  mistaken  or  oppressive  prefects  of 
those  who  are  not  actively  concerned  in  its  pur¬ 
suits.  Of  consequence,  this  interest  is  always 
exposed  to  be  harassed,  interrupted,  and  entire¬ 
ly  destroyed,  upon  pretence  of  securing  other 
interests.  Had  the  mercliants  of  this  nation 

•  b{‘en  permitted,  by  their  oivn  government,  to 

pursue  an  innocent  and  lawful  commerce,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  and  of  public  credit !  How  shortsighted  and 
miserable  is  the  policy  which  has  annihilate 
^is  order  of  men,  and  doomed  their  ships  to  rot 
in  the  docks,  their  capital  to  waste  unemployed, 
and  their  affections  to  be  alienated  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  which  was  formed  to  protect  them  ! _ 

What  security  for  an  ample  and  unfailing  revenue 
can  ever  be-h;\d,  comparable  to  that  which  once 
was  realized’  in  the  good  faith,  punctuality,  and 
sense  of  honour,  which  attached  the  mercantile 
class  to  the  interests  of  the  government !  With¬ 
out  commerce,  where  can  be  found  the  aliment 

a  navy;  and  without  a  navy,  what  is  to  con- 
Ititnte  the  defence,  and  ornament,  and  glory  of 
this  nation !  No  union  can  be  durably  cemented, 
'in  which  every  great  interest  does  not  find  itself 
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reasonably  secured  against  the  encroachment  and 
combinations  of  other  interests.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  past  system  of  embargoes  and  commer¬ 
cial  restrictions  shall  have  been  reviewed ;  when 
the  fluctuation  and  inconsi.stency  of  public  mea¬ 
sures,  betraying  a  wftntof  information  as  well  as 
feeling  in  the  majority,  shall  have  been  consider¬ 
ed,,  the  reasonableness  of  some  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  a  bare  majority  to  repeat  these  op- 
pr^'ssions,  will  appear  to  Ije  obvions. 

The, next  amendment  proj>oses  to  restrict  the 
power  of  making  offensive  war.  In  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  this  amend  me  nt,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  present  war.  But 
one  sentiment  now  exists  in  relation  to  its  expe¬ 
diency,  and  regret  for  its  deciai*ation  is  nearly 
universal.  No  indemnity  can  ever  be  attained 
for  this  terrible  caianiity,  and  its  only  palliaiion 
must  be  found  in  obstacles  to  Hs  future  recur¬ 
rence.  Rarely  can  the  state  of  this  countiy  call 
for  or  justify  offensive  war.  The  genius  of  our 
institutions  is  unl'avourable.to  its  successful  pro¬ 
secution  ;  the  felicity  of  our  situation  ex.eropts 
us  from  its  necessity.  In* this  case,  as  in  the  Ibf- 
mer,  those  more  immediately  exposed  to  its  fa¬ 
tal  effects  are  a  minority  of  the  nation.  Tlie 
cooomcrcial  towns,  tlie  sboics  of  our  seas  and 
rivers,  contain  the  population,  whose  vital  inte¬ 
rests  are.most  vuinerable  by  a  foreign  enemy ,7— 
Agriculture,  indeed,  must  feel  at  last,  but  this 
appeal  to  its  sensibility  comes  too  late.  Again, 
the  immense  popalation  which  has  swarmed  into 
the  west,  remote  from  imm«  diate  danger,  aiid 
which  is  constantly  aiigmeneiug,  will  not  be 
averse  fiom  the  occasional  disturbances  of  the 
Atlantic  states  Thus  interest  may  not  unfre¬ 
quent  ly  combine  with  passion  ami  intrigue,  to 
{)luugc  tlie  nation  into  needless  wars,  and  compel 
it  to  become  a  military,  mtlier  than  a  happy  and 
flourishing  people.  These  considerations  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  augment,  call  loudly  for  the 
limitation  proposed  in  the  amendment. 

Another  amendment,  subordinate  in  impor¬ 
tance,  but  still  in  a  high  degree  expedieut,  re¬ 
lates  to  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  hereafter  ar-. 
riving  in  the  United  States,  from  the  capacity  of 
holding  offices  of  trust,  honour  or  profit. 

That  the  stoch  of  population  already  in  these 
states,  is  amply  sufficient  to  render  this  nation  in 
due  time  sufficiently  great  and  powerful,  is  not 
a  controvertible  question— nor  will  it  be  serious¬ 
ly  pretended,  that  the  national  dehciency  in  wis¬ 
dom,  arts,  science,  arms  or  virtue,  needs  to  be 
replenished  from  foreign  countries.  Still,  it  is 
agreed,  that  a  liberal  policy  should  offer  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  and  the  choice  of  settlement, 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  visit  the  country.— 
But  why  admit  to  a  participation  in  the,goverQ- 
nnent  aliens  who  were  no  parties  in  the  compact. 
— who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  our  institu* 
tioos,  and  have  no  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  but  what  is  recent  and  transitory  ?  It  Is 
surely  a  privilege  sufficient,  to  admit  them  after 
due  probation  to  become  citizens,  ibr  all  but  po¬ 
litical  purposes.  To  extend  it  beyond  these  lim¬ 
its,  is  .to  encourage  foreigQera;ta  come  to  these 
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states  as  candidates  tor  preferment.  The  con- 
Tention  forbear  to  express  their  opinion  upon  the 
inauspicious  effect?  which  have  already  resulted 
to  the  honour  and  peace  of  this  nation,  from  this 
misplaced  and  indiscriminate  liberality. 

The  last  anaendment  respects  the  limitation 
of  the  office  of  president,  to  a  single  constitutional 
term,  and  his  eligibility  from  the  same  state  two 
terms  in  succession. 

^pon  tliis  topic,  it  is  superfluous  to  dilate.  The 
love  of  power  is  a  principle  in  the  human  heart 
which  too  often  impels  to  the  use  of  all  practica¬ 
ble  means  to  prolong  its  duration.  The  office  of 
president  has  charms  and  attractions  which  ope¬ 
rate  as  powerful  incentives  to  this  passion.  The 
first  and  most  natural  exertion  of  a  vast  patronage 
is  directed  towards  the  security  of  a  new  elec¬ 
tion.  The  interest  of  the  country,  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  even  honest  fame  and  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  posterity,  aresecoiulary  considerations. 
All  the  engines  of  intrigue ;  all  the  means  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  are  likely  to  be  employed  for  this  ob¬ 
ject.  A  president  whose  political  career  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  a  single  election,  may  fiiirl  no  other  interest 
than  will- be  'prorfioted  by  making  it-gloHous  to 
himself,  and  beneficial  to  his  country.  But  the 
hope  orre-eteotion  is  prolific  ofttcmptatLonS|  un- 
dei*  which  these  magnaniraohs  luoHves  are  de- 
'cn  th^h''’{)riiieipah  force.  •  •  The  repeated 
ele^dfi  of  the  United  States 

from  «ny  onch-^iite;  affords  inducements  and 
iseaQS  ji^rlntrigue,  which  tend  to  create  an  un¬ 
due  fiNBal  Sttfltiehc^,  and  to  establish  the  domina¬ 
tion  pf  pailicular  states.  The  justice,  therefore, 
of  s^vriug  to  every  state  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
for  tue  election  of  this  officer  from  its  own  citi¬ 
zens  if  apparent,  and  this  object  will  be  essen- 
ially  promoted  by  preventing  an  election  from 
be  same  state  twice  in  succession. 

Such  is  the  general  view’  wjiieh  this  Convention 
has -thought  proper  to  submit,  of  the  situation  of 
these  states,  of  their  dangers  and  their  duties. — 
Most  of  the  subjects  w  hich  it  embraces  have  se¬ 
parately-  received  an  ample  and  luminous  inves¬ 
tigation,  by  the  great  and  able  assertors  of  the 
rights  of  their  country,  in  the  national  legislature ; 
and  nothing  more  could  be  attempted  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  than  a  digest  of  general  principles,  and 
of  recommendations,  suited  to  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs.  The  peculiar  difficulty  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  performing,  even  this  undertaking,  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  who  think 'seriously  upon 
the  crisis.  Negotiations  for  peace,  are  at  this  hour 
supposed  to  be  pending,  the  issue  of  w’hich  must 
be  deeply  interesting  to  all.  No  measures  should 
he  adopted,  which  might  unfavorably  affect  that 
issue  ;  none  which  should  embarrass  the  admin¬ 
istration,  if  their  pfoless'ed  desire  for  peace  is  sin¬ 
cere  :  and  none,  which  on  supposition  of  their 
insincerity,  should  afford  them  pretexts  for  pro- 
.  longing  the  war,  or  relieving  themselves  from  the 
responsibility  of  a  dishonorable  peace.  It  is  al¬ 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  an  occasion  may 
be  afforded  to  all  friends  of  the  country,  of  all 
paities  and  in  all  places,  to  pause  and  consider  the 
awfiil  itato  to  which  perpicioiu  oouoscls,  ml 


blind  passions,  have  brought  this  people.  The 
number  of  those  who  perceive,  and  who  are  ready 
to  retrace  errors,  must,  it  is  believed,  be  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  to  redeem  the  nation.  It  is  necessary  to 
rally  and  unite  them  by  the  assuiance  that  no  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  constitution  is  meditated,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  aid,  in  placing  it  under  guardians,  who 
alone  can  save  it  from  destruction.  Should  this 
foitiinate  change  be  effected,  the  hope  ot  happi¬ 
ness  and  lK)nor  may  once  more  dispel  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gloom.  Our  nation  may  yet  be  great, 
our  union  durable.  But  should  this  prospect  he 
utterly  hopeless  the  time  will  not  have  been  lost, 
which  shall  have  ripened  a  general  sentiment  of 
the  necessity  of  more  mighty  efforts  to  rescue 
from  min,  at  least  some  portion  of  our  beloved 
country. 

Therefore  resolved.  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is 
recommended  to  the  legislatures  ot  the  several 
states  represented  in  this  convention,  to  adopt 
all  such  measures,  as  may  be  necessary  effectu¬ 
ally  to  protect  the  citizens  of  said  states  from 
the  operation  and  effects  of  all  acts  which  have 
'  been  or  may  be  passed  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  contain  provisions, 
Subjecting  the  militia  or  other  citizeus  to  for¬ 
cible  drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution  ot  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  it  l)e  and  hereby  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  said  legislatures,  to  authorize  an 
immediate  and  earnest  application  to  be  made  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  requesting 
their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the 
said  states  may,  separately  or  in  concert,  be  em¬ 
powered  to  assume  upon  themselves  the  defence 
of  their  territory  against  the  enemy ;  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  portion  of  the  taxes,  collected  within 
said  states,  may  be  paid  into  the  respective  trea- 
sinies  thereof,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  balance  due  said  states,  and  to  the  futuie 
defence  of  the  same.  The  amount  so  paid  into 
the  said  treasuries  to  be  credited  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments  made  as  aforesaid  to  be  charged  to  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  it  hereby  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  aforesaid  states 
to  pass  laws  (where  it  has  not  already  been  done) 
authorizing  the  governors  or  commanders  in 
chief  of  their  militia  to  make  detachments  Irom 
the  same,  or  to  form  voluntary  corps,  as  shall  b« 
most  convenient  and  conformable  to  their  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  well  arm¬ 
ed,  equipped  and  disciplined,  and  held  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  service ;  and  upon  the  request  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  either  of  the  other  states  to  employ 
the  whole  of  such  detachment  or  corps,  as  well 
as  the  regular  forces  of  the  state,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  required  and  can  be  s^red 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  state,  making  such  request  to  repel 
any  invasion  thereof,  which  shall  be  made  or  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  public  enemy. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amendments  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  recom^ 
uieodtid  tq  Uie  states  represented  as  albresaid, 
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Seventh.  Tlie  Carrie  pei^on  shall  not  be  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  United  States  a  second  tinte  f 
nor  shall  the  president  be  elected  from  the  samd 
state  two  terms  in  succession. 

Resolved,  That  if  the  application  of  these  states 
to  the  ^vernment  of  the  United  States,  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  foregoing  resolution,  should  be  un¬ 
successful,  and  peace  should  not  be  concluded* 
and  the  defence  of  these  states  should  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  as  it  had  since  the  commencement  of  the  fraf, 
it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  be  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet 
at  Boston,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  June  i\ext,  with  such  powers 
and  instructions  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  mo¬ 
mentous  may  reqnii'e.  " 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  George  Cabot,  the 
Hon.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  and  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Lyttian,'  or  any^'two  t>f  be  authorfeed  to 

call  another*  nwH  ting  of  *  this  cotivenUon,  to  be 
holden  in  Bewtoh,  4my  time  h^doce  new  dele¬ 
gates  shall'  b#  .as;rec^ime^ed.hi,  ^he 

above  resohition,  dt  iii  tlieic rjndjsfment  tto  thna- 
tion  of  the  coufttry^sl^l  itrgcutly 

Hartford,  Ja7im^\4th,^^}^‘\X^‘ \ 

George  Cabot,  .  .  Jam«^jilUlojWj&^  'V 

N^athan  Dane,  ‘  jolin'Tfeadwjbl!,* 

William  Prescott,  ^5ephiriiah 
Harriso.n  G.  Otis  Nathaniel  Bmitlli^ 
.Timothy  Bigelow,  Calvin  Go<ldard»*  '  •’ 
Joshua  Thomas,  Roger  M.  ShentiaDf 

Samuel  S.  Wilde,  ‘  Daniel  Lvman, 

Joseph  Lyman,  ■  Samuel  Ward, 

Stephen  Longfellow,  jr.  Edward  Manton, 

Daniel  Waldo,  ’  Benjamin  Hazard^  • 

Hodijah  Baylies,  Benjamin  West, 

George  Bliss  Miles'OIcott, 

Chaiiiicey  Goodrich,  William  Hail,  Jr. 

Statements,  prepared  and  published  by  order  of  the  conxention  of  dcirjfates,  held  at  Hartford,  Decetrv^ 

ber  15,  1814,  and  printed  by  their  order. 
schedule  (A,) 

TLfv  r»  ascertained  expenses  of  the  war,  prior  to  July  1,  1814. 

Military  Department,  or  laud  forces,  from  January  1,  to  September  TJ,  1812,  Including  about 

six  months  ot  peace,  and  three  months  of  war,  in  that  vear,  .  '.  .  $7,464,014.80 

From  September  30,  1812,  to  September  3#;  1813,  ’  .  .  .  .  .  18,484,7,50  49 

From  September  30, 1813,  to  December  31,  1813,  .  .  -  .  .  *  .5  887,747  00 

FromJanuaryl,  to  July  1.1814,  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  \  11,210,238  00 

Ascertained  expenses  of  the  land  forces,  from  January  1, 1812,  to  July  1,  1814,  $43,047,550  28 
Jyavy  Department,  Irom  January  1,  to  Sep.tembgr  30,  1812,  about  six  months 
of  peace,  and  three  months  of  war,  the  sum  of  .  .  .  *$2,a3r»,612  95 

From  September  30,  1812,  to  September  30,  181.3,  .  .  0,420,707  20 

From  September  JW,  to  Decejnber.Sll,  1813,  .  -  .  .  .  1,248.145  tO  .  '  ** 

.  From  January  1,  to  July  1,  1814, . .  4,012,899  90 

- : — -14,320,365  15 

♦ 

Ascertained  war  expenses  to  July  1,  1814,  ,  ,  .  .  .  "  .  $57,367,915  44 

to  which  must  be  added,  large  sums*  not  ascertained,  and,  al*so  disbursements 
made  by  individual  states,  these  must  be  more  than  .  3:000,^)00  00 


to  be  proposed  by  them  for  adoption  by  the  state 
legislatures,  and,  in  such  cases  as  may  be  deem^ 
ed  expedient,  by  a  convention  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  each  state. 

And  it  is  further  recommended,  that  the  said 
states  shall  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
such  ameudmeuts,  until  the  same  shalPbe  effect* 
td.  .  .  .  ^ 

First.  Representatives  and. direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which 
may  b*e  included  within  this  luiion,  according  to 
their  respective  mimbers  of  free  pei*soiis,  inehid- 
ing  those  bound  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  ami 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  and  all  other  per¬ 
sons. 

Second.  No  new  state  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  union  by  congress  in  virtue  of  the  power 
granted  by  the  constitution,  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses.  . 

Third.  Congress  shall  not  have .  power  to  lay 
any  embargo  on  the  ships  or  vessels  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  port6  or  Jiar- 
bours  thereof,  for  more  tlian  sixty  days. 

Fourth,  Congress  shall  not  have  power,  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses, 
to  interdict  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation,  or  the 
dependencies  thereof. 

Fifth.  Congress  shall  not  make  or  declare  war, 
or  authorize  acts  of  hostility  against  any  foreign 
nation,  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
both  houses,  except  such  acts  of  hostility  lie  in 
defence  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
when  actually  invaded. 

Sixth.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  na¬ 
turalized,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
senate  or  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  nor  capable  of  holding  any  civil  office  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 


rpK  .  |a},36t,9l5  44 

aVw#.— .The  military  anq  naval  expenses  of  the  United  States  from  January  1,  1812,  to  JoM 
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18,  1812,  wiled  war  was  declared,  are  included  in  the  above  account,  and  were,  partly  on  accOHdlf' 
of  the  peace  establishment,  and,  in  part,  preparations  for  war.  So,that  this  enormous  expeudi^ 
ture  was  incurred  in  the  military  and  naval  departments  alone,  in  two  years  of  small  warfare/ 
and  in  six  months  that  preceded  it. 

SCHEDULE  (B,) 

Showing  the  receipts  at  the  treasury  of  the.  United  States  from  January  1,  1812,  to  July  1, 
1814,  including  about  six  months  of  peace,  and  about  two  years  of  war,  to  wit — 

From  January  1,  to  October  1,  1812,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  the 
Sales  of  land,  &c.  being  three  fourths  of  the  rtwenue  year,  ....  $8,201,210  18 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  charged  this  account, .  3,947,818  36 

On  the  11  million  loan  under  the  act  of  March  14,  1812,-  .  .  6,047,212  50 


Beceipts  from  October  1,  1812,  to  October  1,  1813,  to  wit— 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  customs, . 

Sales  of  land,  ......... 

Other  items  of  revenue, . 

On  account  of  the  11  million  loan, . 

-  On  the  16  million  loan,  act  February  8.  1813, 

Treasury  notes  issued  on  the  act  of  June  30,  1812, 

Do.  do.  act  February  26,  1813,  • 

Receipts  from  October  1,  1814,  to  January  1,  1814^  to  wit— 

From  the  customs  and  sales  of  lands,  &c . 

On  the  16  million  loan,  ........ 

On  the  seven  and  half  million  loan;  .  '  . 

Treasury  notes,  .  .  .  * . 

Receipts  from  January  1,  to  July  1,  1814,  to  wit— 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  ..... 
Sales  of  public  lands, 

Internal  duties  and  direct  tax, . 

Postage  and  incidental  receipts, . 


$17,996,241  04 


$12,696,491  56 
830.671  53^ 

140,879  35 

- - 13,568,042  43 

$4,337,487  50 
14,488,125  00 
4,898,300  (JO 
253,000  00 

- - 23,976,912  50 


$3-678,565  00 
1,511,875  00 
3.907,335  00 
3,778,700  09 

- 12,876,475  00 


$4,132,088  25 
540,065  68 
2,189;272  40’ 
166,744  Ot 


$7,076,170  33 

On  the  seven  and  an  half  million  loan,  act  August  2,  1813,  •  3,592,665  00 

On  the  ten  million  loan,  (part  Of  tlie25  million)  .  .  6,087,011  00 


$9,679,676  00 

Treasury  notes  on  act  February  25,  1813,  $1,070,000  00 

fo.  00  act  March  24,  1814,  .  1,392,l0O  OO 

- : - 2,462,100  00 — 12,141,770  09 

19,219,946  33 


87,637,617  30^ 

Deduct  cash  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1814,  .  •  .  «  •  .  4,722,659  32' 

.  '  $’82,914,957  98 

Deduct  payments  made  at  the  <  treasury  in  the  same  period, 
from  January  1,  1812,  to  July  1,  1814,  to  wit — 

The  civil  list,  Indian  department,  &c.  /  .  .  ,  $4,697,872,  32 

Interest  and  principle  of  the  public  debt,  .  .  •  .  21,101,417  72 

- 25,807,180  04 


Left  for  war  purposes  in  this  period,  .  .  .  .  r  .  .  $57,107,777  94 

Note. — I’hus  while  the  war  cost  above  60  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  land  forces  46  millions  of 
the  sum,  thete  was  but  a  small  British  army  employed  ag-unst  the  United  States,  and  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  disgrace,  generally  attended  the  American  arms  by  land. 

.  SCHEDULE  (C,) 

Showing  the  great  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutien  to  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system  ;  and  while  commerce  continued  free,  and  the 
gr^t  diminution  of  these* leventiesaiuce  that  system  was  resorted  to ;  they  were  as  ibliow^  as  by 
treasury  statemeDts. 


■ 
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11.064,067 

11,828,307 

13,560,663 

15,559,931 

16,398,019 

>7,060,661 

7,773,473 

9,384,214 

14,423.529 

6,927,706 


.  1803. 
,  1804, 

1805, 

1806, 

1807, 

1808, 

1809, 

1810, 
T811, 

9  months  of  1812, 


^rxorto  1792,  "  $4,418,913 

lb  1792,  3,661,932 

1793,  4,714.423 

1794,  5,128,432 

1795,  5,954,534 

1796,  7,137,529 

1797,  8,403,560 

1798,  7,820,575 

1799,  7,475,773 

1800,  10.777.709 

1801,  12,846,530 

1802,  13.668,223  . 

NoU^An  bonds  were  given  for  the  duties,  and  they  usually  beeome  payable  the  next  year— 

the  duties  payable  in  any  year,  were,  generally,  collected  on  the  inoportation^  of  the  preceding 
ye''.r,  as  the  $17,060,661  receivedin  1808  were  the  duties  on  the  grca4'  iraportatione  of  1807,  n 
lew  small  sums  excepted. 

Note^  also — All  these  revenues  arose  from  commerce,  except  $16,262,651. 

It  will  be  observed  that  aH  the  sources  of  revenue  exclusive  of  impost  and  toni^e  dutieir. 
did  not,  on  an  average,  amount  to  quite  one  million  of  dollars  a  year ;  so  that  the  impost  and 
tonnage  duties,  the  four  years  preening  the  long  embargo,  amount<^to  about  fifty -eight  millions 
of  dollars,  or  to  $14,500,000  a  year.  And  if  there  had  been  nn  embargoes  6r  restrictions  on  com- 
inerce  these  would  have  increased,  at  least  not  decreased  tHl  the  war  was  commeaced-.  That 
commenced  four  years  and  a  half  after  the  embargo  was  laid.  It  will  be  seen  that  alfthe  reve¬ 
nues  amounted,  in  four  years,  Ixefore  the  embargo,  to  $62,579,274,  and  deducting  for  other  sources 
of  revenue,  one  million  a  year.  There  will  remain  $58,579,274  received  from  imposts  and  ton¬ 
nage  duties:  whereas  in  the  three  y'^ars  and  nine  months  after  the  embargo  was  laid,  all  the  re¬ 
venues,  as  above,  amounted  only  to  $38,508,922.  or  at  the  rate  of  $40,817,990  in  foaryears;  bat 
in  these  four  years  were  included,  not  only  the  ordinary  million  a  year,  but  the  two  million  direct 
tax  of  1798,  and  the  new  internal  duties  of  those  four  years,  whence  was  collected  at  least  two 
millions  and  a  half;  hence  deduct  $6,500,000  th>m  $40,817,990  leaves,  received  from  impost  and 
tonnage  duties  $34,317,990 — $24,261,284  less  than  was  received  in  the  four  years  preceding  the 
embargo ;  that  is,  above  six  million  a  year,  or  above  twenty-seven  millions  for  the  four  years  and 
a  half,  the  restrictive  systeiD  existed  before  the  war;  hence  this  sum  was  clearly  lost  by.  this 
system — See  schedule  F.  ^ 

NotCt  also — The  said  $16,262,651  was*  received  thus — from  internal,  revenue,  $6,460,003; 
direct  tax,  $1,757,240;  sales  of  land,  $6,161,283  02;  postage  of  letters,  &c.  $667,343;  miscella^ 
neons,  $1,216,775.  .... 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  if  there  had  been  no  restrictive  system  or  war,  the  old  debt  of  the 
tlnitcd  States  would  have  been,  before  this  time,  paid,  or  nearly  paid. 

SCHEDULE  (D,) 

Showing  the  state  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  previous  to  July  Ir  1814.  It  was  thus*— • 
Effectives  27,010 ;  aggregate  31,539 ;  stationed  as  follows  : 

In  the  fiist  military  district,  at  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Portland  and  Eastport, — ag.  num.  655 

2  Military  district  at  New  liondon,  &c.  ......  714 

3  do.  .  .  at  New-York,  .  .  .  .  .  .  *  .  ^116 

4  do.  •  .  at  Fort  MilHin,  &c.  ,  ^  ,  ,  ,  .  .  •  306* 

$  do.  .  •  at  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  .  .  .  2,244 

6  do.  .  .  at  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  ...  2^214 

7  do. .  •  .  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  &c.  .  .  •  •  •  2^37% 

Stationed  on  the  sea  board,  K).659 


8  Military  District  at  Detroit,  f^ndwich,  &c.  , 

9  do.  .  .  division  of  the  right, 

at  Buffalo,  SackePs  Harbour,  Sic 

on  the  Canada  line  • 

tetal— 31 ,539 

Recruits  enlisted  from  Janiuary  27, 1814,  to  September  30, 1814,  as  by  the  return  ef  the  inspec¬ 
tor  general  ^re  13,898 ; 

to  wlt-^'in  February  1814,  ....  980 

March  .  ,  .  .  .  2,357  .  - 

April  •  ....  2,501 

May  •  .  •  .  .  2,138 

June  •  l,4dEl 


20,880 
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July  ’  .  .  .  .  •  1,486 

August  .  .  .  •  .  •  1,687 

September  ....  1,304 

'  - 13,898 

Note — An  army  of  31,539,  early  in  the  year  1814,  was,  no  doubt  a  much  larger  army  than  tlie 
United  States  kept  up  the  two  first  years  of  tlie  war;  and  if  properly  employed,  31,000  regular 
troops  were  certainly  adequate  to  oppose  any  force  Great  Britain,  in  those  years,  employed 
against  the  United  States — 31,000  men,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  war  and  treasury  de¬ 
partments,  should  not  have  cost  more  than  12  millions  a  year,  or  24  millions  in  the  twd  years; 
whereas  the  hind  forces  did  cost  46  millions  and  more,  in  tlie  wasteful  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  conducted; 

Note^  also — When  it  is  considered  the  United  States  had  on  the  1st  of  July^  1814,  a  regular 
arm}  of  31,539,  and  enlisted  in  8  months,  from  February  1,  to  October  1,  1814,  13,898  men,  for 
whi)t  possible  preten'^e  can  the  national  government  have  recourse  to  conscription,  and  measures 
destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  course  of  enlistments 
amply  prove,  that  if  the  array  be  well  paid  and  supported,  and  according  to  contracts,  there  can 
be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  such  violent  measures. 

iVo/c,  also — Of  the  10,659  regular  troops  on  the  sea  board,  only  1,369  were  stationed  in  Neiv 
England. 

SCHEDULE  (E,) 

Though  the  operations  of  the  war  in  1781  and  1782  were  great,  especially  in  the  southern 
states,  yet  it  cost  America  far  less  than  fifteen  millions  a  year,  as  will  appear  ?>y  the  public  docu¬ 
ments.  In  1782  congress  made  an  estimate  for  an  army  of  25,000  men.  This  estimate,  which 
proved  to  be  correct,  was  a  little  over  eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  individual  states’  e^rpenses 
will  be  found  not  to  have  exceeded  four  millions  a  year,  and  navy  expenses  were  trifling.  In 
1781  the  expenses  were  about  three  millions  more  than  in  1782. — Prices  were  about  the  same 
then  as  now. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  expenditures  of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  to  October  1,  1812,  taken  from  treasury  reports  : 


Prior  to 
In 


1792, 

$1,718,129 

1803, 

•  .  4,062,824 

1792,  . 

1,766.677 

1804,  . 

4,052,858 

1793, 

1,707,848 

1805, 

6,357,234 

1794,  . 

3,500,348 

1806,  . 

6,080,209 

1795, 

4,350,-596 

1807, 

4,984,572 

1796,  . 

2,.531,930 

1808,  . 

,  .  6,504,338 

1797, 

2,833,590 

1809, 

7,414,672 

1798,  . 

4,623,223 

1810,  . 

5,311,082 

1799, 

6,480,166 

1811, 

.  5,592,604 

1800,  .  .  ■  . 
1801, 

7,411,369 

4,981,669 

9  months  of  1812,  . 

.  11,760,292 

1802,  . 

3,737,079 

$  108,102,221 

Note, — These  expenditures  do  not  include  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

Never  after  the  peace  of  1783,  till  1812,  did  the  expenditures  of  the  United  States  amount  to 
seven  millions  and  a  half  in  any  year. 

In  1781  Cornwallis  was  taken,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  over  26,000  British  troops  were  sent 
into  the  four  southern  states  in  less  than  two  years  in  1780  and  1781.  The  United  States  were 
obliged’  to  keep  up  large  forces  in  the  middle  and  northern  states ;  and  the  militia  drafts  were 
often  made  In  those'two  years. — During  the  long  period  from  March  4,  1789,  to  October  1,  1812, 
the  whole  military  expenditures  of  the  United  States  were  but  $44,066,745  65  including  Indian 
wars,  war  with  France,  and  with  the  Barbary  powers,  the  Pennsylvania  insurrection,  and  several 
millions  expended  in  the  present  war  before  October,  1812.  Much  less  than  two  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  And  the  navy  expenditures  during  the  same  long  period  were  but  29,889,660  78. 
About  one  million  aiid  a  quarter  a  year. 

Further,  An  Examination  of  the  public  documents  will  show,  that  the  eight-years-war  of  the 
revolution  did  not  cost  more  than  ^5,000,000  of  specie  dollars.  More  than  half  that  sum  was 
expended  in  the  three  first  years,  when  paper  money  was  abundant,  and  the  American  and  British 
armies  most  numerous ;  a  period  in  which  we  withstood  the  forces  of  the  enemy  aloqp,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  honourable  to  our  arms. 

SCHEDULE  (F,) 

This  schedule  brings  into  one  Yiew  the  great  loss  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the  restrictive  sys- 
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tem^  and  the  enormous  waste  of  public  moneys  in  the  two  first  years  of  this  war ;  the  partiGulars 
whereof  are  stated  in  the  preceding  schedules. 

1.  27  millions  of  dollars,  at  least,  were  lost  by  reason  of  restrictions  on  commerce 

for  four  years  and  a  half  before  the  war  was  declared  or  commenced,  as  in  schedule  C,  ^27,000,00(1 

2.  War  expenses,  as  stated  in  schedule  A,  to  the  amount  of  $60,367,915,  at  least, 
were  incurred  in  this  war  before  July  I,  I8l4  ;  whereas,  on  any  scale  of  expenses  of 
any  wars,  ever  carried  on  in  this  country  heretofore,  the  war  expenses  from  January, 

1812,  to  July  I,  1814,  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  27  millions,  if  indeed  they  could 
equal  that  sum.  There  then  was  clearly  a  wasteful  and  improvident  expenditure  of 
public  moneys,  in  the  war  and  navy  departments,  in  this  short  period,  of  more  than  .  • 

33  millions  of  dollars,  .  .  .  .  .  .  -  •  •  33,(X)0,009 

Revenue  and  public  moneys  lost  by  foolish  restrictions,  and  in  a  profligate  manage-  — 

ment  of  the  war,  ........  $60,(XX),0(X) 

Schedule  E,  also,  shows  how  moderate  our  military  expenses  were  prior  to  the  present  war. 

Had  this  large  sum  been  saved,  as  it  might  have  been,  with  perfect  ease  by  a  wise  and 
economical  administration,  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  at  this  moment,  would  have  been 
unimpaired ;  and  the  very  heavy  direct  and  internal  taxes  now  laid  on  the  people  to  supply  the 
place  of  this  sum,  so  lost  and  wasted,  might  have  been  avoided. 

In  fact,  examine  the  expenditures  of  all  former  wars  in  this  country,  the  force  brought  against 
it  in  the  two  first  years  of  this  war,  and  every  cause  of  necessary  expenditure,  and  it  will  appear, 
that  not  so  much  as  27  millions  ought  to  have  been  expended  in  the  military  and  naval  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  period  in  question. 


SCHEDULE  (G.> 

Showing  the  amounts  of  the  several  Internal  Duties,  distinctly,  that  have  accrued  for  the  two  first 
quarters  of  the  year  1814.  Ascertained  to  have  been  received  in  each  state  and  territory  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  StHte®,  vW.,  _ _ _ _  _ 


Names  of  States  and 
Territories. 

Licenses  for 
Stills  and 
Boilers. 

Carriages 

Licenses  for 
Retailers. 

l^uttes  ou 
sales 

at  auction 

Refined 

Sugar. 

Stamps. 

iNcw  Iiuiij^Miire, 

♦un 

6155  08 

15154  oO 

35  i  29 

544  03 

Massacliusetss, 

61217  86 

33160  78 

79220 

12285  05 

120  09 

14281  18 

Vermont, 

19710  52 

2532  18 

'12271 

7  96 

13  35 

Rhode  Island, 

16265  28 

2842  88 

15702 

6039  23 

5329  80 

Connecticut, 

42878  36 

13092  61 

28556 

79  484 

7388  3T 

New-York, 

154484  67 

21687  23 

156492 

8872  694 

• 

51935  06 

New  Jersey, 

18429  59 

16253  92 

27163 

2823  86 

3350  49 

Pennsylvania, 

271780 

25767  084 

118852 

10871  61 

45590  45 

Delaware, 

1447  50 

5118  18 

7477 

116  25 

2701  56 

Maryland, 

36736  37 

16965  974 

42300 

5344  114 

20300  82f 

Virginia, 

148442  91 

28836  91 

46691 

2018  20 

21378  02^ 

North  Carolina, 

44780  20 

13594  294 

20644 

444  14 

5212  4l| 

Georgia, 

11076  68 

6532  124 

11931 

1003  17 

2144  76 

South  Carolina, 

32215  67 

15024  72 

20343 

923  52 

10810  16 

Ohio, 

84708  59 

456  24 

15200 

3246  87i 

Kentucky, 

56082  19 

2634  69 

13684 

160  084 

4185  38 

Tenessee, 

46855  97 

661  11 

7612 

946  05 

Louisiana, 

5485  08 

840  81 

7079 

1878  SO 

26  25 

7119  86 

Illinois  Territory, 

490  44 

62 

835 

5  60 

Michigan  „ 

54 

1135 

28  dS 

21  2i 

Indiana  „ 

1263  73 

i 

1396 

Missouri  ,, 

2027  38 

75  . 

1340 

45  45 

Mississippi  „ 

1562  07 

SOS 

.3305  ' 

91  82 

652  76 

District  of  Columbia, 

2044  91 

9505 

154  32 

—  1 

10159  56 

1062758  99 

214659  ISi 

663887  00 

53695  S8i 

146  34  1 

21 7364  28f 

'  GROSS  TO^rAL — Dollars  2,212,491  TSL 

SCHEDULE  (H,) 

This  shows  the  great  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  federal  administrationg^ 
when  it  was  free.  Also  its  great  diminution  under  embargoes,  restrictions  ami  war.  2.  The  compart 
live  exports  of  the  several  states  from  time  to  time.  3.  The  kind  of  exports,  as  articlci  doraestie  of'  fd- 
rtign,  as  productions  of  the  forest,  of  agriculture,  of  the  sea,  &c. 
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1.  The  exports  of  tlie  tynitcd  States  every  fifth  year,  to  wit— 


1791, 

1796, 

1801, 

180G, 

1811, 


$17,571,551  45 
67,064,597  00 
93,020,513  00 
103,787,000  00 
61,319,833  00 


Note. — Thus  the  exports,  wlien  commerce 
was  free,  increased  uearly  six  fold,  in  fifteen 
years,  and  under  restrictions  diminished  about 
one  half  as  stated  below. 


Sxports  of  the  United  States  four  years  next 
preceding 'the  dong  cmbargo,„viz. 


1804, 

1805, 

1806,  as  above, 

1807,  ^  ^ 


$77,701,597 

95,566,021 

103,787,000 

108,343,558 


Exports  of  the  United  States  four  years  under 
restrictions,  and  one  year  in  war,  viz. 

1808,  Domestic  Arts.  •  -  $8417,000 

Foreign,  do. 

1809,  Domestic  do.  •  •  28,841,000 

Foreign,  do. 

1801,  Domes  tic ‘and  Foreign 
1811,  do.  do. 

1813,  Domestic  Arts. 


Foreign,  do. 

2.  The  comparative  exports  of  each  state,  from  time  to  time,  viz. 


67,895,597 

61,317,833 

25,008,162 

2,847,845 


* 

year  1791 

year  1799 

year  1806 

year  1813. 

New  Hampshire, 

$  142.858 

$  260,089 

$  795,260  Dorn.  Arts. 

$  29,000 

Massachusetts, 

2,445,975 

11,421,591 

21,199,243 

do. 

1,513.000 

Vermont, 

20,4^0 

193,775 

do. 

968,000 

Rhode  Island, 

470,131 

1,055,273 

2,091,835 

do. 

968,000 

Connecticut, 

710,340 

1,14V18 

1,715,858 

do. 

7,060,000 

New  York, 

2,516,197 

18,719.527 

21,762,845 

do. 

New  Jersey, 

'  '27,957 

9,722 

33,867 

do. 

3,249,000 

Pennsylvania, 

2,931,624 

.12,431,967 

•17,574,502 

do.  . 

Delaware, 

119,846 

297,065 

500,106 

do. 

2,782,000 

MaTyland, 

2,193,355 

16, *>99  609 

14,580,905 

do. 

1,819,000 

Virginia, 

3,151,227 

6,292,986 

5,055,396 

do. 

795,tK)0 

North  Carolina, 

524,548 

48\921  ■ 

789,605 

do. 

2,815.000 

ISonth  Carolina, 

1,866,021 

8.71^9,015 

9,743,782 

do. 

.1,094,000 

Ceorgia, 

491,472 

1,396,768 

DO  return 

do. 

Ohio, 

62,318 

do. 

' 

'Territories 

of  .the  U.  S. 

4,100,583 

.do. 

Georgetown, 

254.353  > 

drt. 

•1  387  non 

Alexandria, 

» 

991,793.$ 

OfOQ  f 

• 

Michigan, 

•221,260 

do. 

New  Orleans, 

.3,887,323 

cdo. 

\ 

X  The  kind  ef  exports  from  the  United  States,  as  articles  domestic  or  foreign  ;  productions  of 
ihe  ibrest,  agriculture,  of  the  sea,  &c. 


'Year  1804. 

Yearl805. 

Year  1806. 

Year  1807. 

Prod,  of  the  forest. 

4,600,000 

5,261,000 

4,861,000 

6,476,000 

'of  the  sea. 

S,420,000 

2,884,000 

3,116,000 

2,804,000 

tof  agriculture, 

30,890,000 

31,552,000 

32,375,000 

37.832,009 

of  manufact. 

2,100,000 

2,525.000 

2,707,000 

2,120,000 

Miscellaneous,  •  • 

'  430,000 

155,000 

445, (KX) 

468,000 

41,440,000 

42,387,000 

43.504^000 

48,.700,000 

Foreign  articles,  • 

36,231,597 

53,1 79,021  .• 

60.283.000 

59,643,578 

• 

77,671,597. 

95^566,021. 

103,787,000 

108,343,558 

This  statement  shows  that  about  three  fourths  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States 
are  the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  for  four  years  prior  to  the  embargo^  exceeded  on  an  average, 
33  millions  a  year.  It  will  readily  he  seen  what  great  losses  there  must  have  been  in  regard  to 
these  articles,  when  the  regular  exportation  of  them  has  been,  capriciously  interrupted  for  these- 
seven  years  past,  by  embargoes, 'restrictions  and  war,  the  same  as  do  the  produce  of  the  forest, 
and,  that  of  the  sea ;  the  latter  amounting,  on  an  average,  for  four  years  next  before  the  embar« 
go,  to  above  tliree  millions  of  dollars  a  year  has  been  by  restrictions  and  war,  wholly  destroyed. 
And  the  shipping  employed,  formerly  in  acquiring  these  productions  of  the  sea,  is  nearly  rotten 
at  the  iVharves,  and  the  seamen  engaged  in  this  branch  or  business,  '.very  important,  ,  in  a  public 
view,  are  scattered  and  gone. 

The  domestic  articles  in  the  four  years  next  before  the  restrictive  system,  were  fifty  mUlicl&t 
more,  than  the  same  articles  exported  in  the  four  years  under  it,  and  before  the  war. 


